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S I listened to the speeches this morning I was impressed 
how several of those who addressed us . . . spoke about 
the principles of foreign policy. Now in my belief 

principles do not change, nor are they difficult to ex- 
press. We want to preserve our way of life and to live in 
peace. The stronger we are, and the more united we are with 
our friends, the better shall we be able to do both those things. 

There have been, it is true, some changes in the international 
scene in the last year, and they have not all of them been 
unfavorable which is a little unusual in my experience. For 
the first time for a great many years no war is actually being 
fought at this moment anywhere on the earth’s surface. That 
is something which we can be deeply thankful for. I have a 
list of places which I want to talk to you about this morning. 
Pressure of work has been rather heavy lately, and I thought 
you would allow me just to talk of these few places which 
have been important in the year since we last met. These are 
they: Indo-China; Korea; Persia; Egypt; Trieste; and 

Germany. 

Now in Indo-China, to take that one first-—we will move 
that way from the Far East across the world—there the fight- 
ing had lasted for seven years with a heavy loss of life, with 
wide-spread devastation, and the whole process drawing out 
the lifeblood, the best of the youth, of our French ally. But 
that was not all. As long as the war continued there was the 
constant danger of it spreading with catastrophic consequences. 
The warning I gave the House of Commons this summer was 
in no sense an exaggeration. Often in the public mind peril 
averted is a peril forgotten. We played some part at the 
Geneva conference in bringing this Indo-China war to an 
end, and in all the circumstances—and you have to remember 
the circumstances, not excluding the military one—I believe 
that the settlement was fair and reasonable. That does not 
mean that our troubles in that part of the world are over. The 
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settlement will last only if it is respected, and this will call 
for watchfulness and for restraint on all sides. 

In the meanwhile we, the United Kingdom Government, 
have thought it right to make a purely defensive arrangement 
with our friends in the Western Pacific and South East Asia. 
This is expressed as a Treaty which we signed at Manila last 
month, which shows clearly that we and our allies, while we 
threaten no one, are equally determined to resist any further 
aggression in that area. 

But, you know, the problems in that part of the world can- 
not be measured merely in military terms. They cannot be 
dealt with only by military alliances, however skillfully they 
may be drawn up. Military strength has to be matched by 
economic strength, and that is why we are trying to build up, 
through such agencies as the Colombo Plan, all of the eco- 
nomic strength we can in those areas. The more prosperous 
those countries become, the more they will want to preserve 
their independence, and the better will they be able to do so. 
That ought to suit everybody in that part of the world if 
they really mean what they say. So economic development is 
the key to all which may follow there. 

In Korea the situation is better than it was a year ago. The 
Armistice remains intact; the prisoners have been brought 
home, and we are now reducing our forces. 

During these last three years there has been no country— 
to move you geographically further westwards towards our- 
selves—with whom I have been more anxious to improve 
relations than Persia. They were in rather a mess, you know, 
when we took over. There has always seemed to me to be 
every reason why our two countries should work together, 
and no reason why we should quarrel. Now I trust that our 
hopes will be realized. The terms of the settlement of the oil 
dispute are now before the Persian Parliament, so I will there- 
fore say nothing more about them this morning, except that 
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ANTHONY EDEN 


the Agreement is a fine example of international cooperation 
from which all should benefit. 

.. . The main lines of an Anglo-Egyptian Agreement were 
settled in Cairo at the end of July. It is now, I hope, on the 
point of being concluded. The Agreement will give us the 
right to maintain the essential parts of our base in the Canal 
Zone for the next seven years, and to place them on a war 
footing if there is an attack on any of the Arab States or on 
Turkey. This is better than continuing to keep 80,000 men 
as a beleaguered garrison among a hostile population. 

The Economist last week had a sentence about all this with 
which I.agree, and which I will quote: 

“Even for confirmed pessimists, it is difficult not to see in 
recent events in the Middle East signs of a general trend 
more favorable to the West.” 

I think that is right. It is one of the reasons why I am 
convinced that our Agreement is right, because we want to 
do everything in our power to bring about increased prosperity 
and stability throughout these Middle Eastern lands. It is our 
interest as well as our ideal, and we can never hope to do 
this effectively so long as the Anglo-Egyptian relations re- 
mained embittered . . . 

If you wan: to be sure that we are right in what we have 
done, you should look or listen and notice what Soviet propa- 
ganda has had to say about the Agreement—a very good test 
of whether we are doing right or not. They have denounced 
it over and over again. They are in no doubt about it at 
all. Pravda accuses the Egyptian Government of joining “an 
aggressive military alignment.’” We all know what that means: 
it means they do not like it. 

There is one more topic to which I must refer before we 
speak of Western Europe and the German problem. That other 
topic is Trieste. We congratulate with heartfelt sincerety the 
Italian and Yugoslav Governments upon having reached a 
settlement of this vexed question. For far too long it had 
bedevilled relations between those who should be friends . . . 

It is our hope that this agreement will result in better rela- 
tions between the two countries and between ourselves and 
each one of them. It is interesting to notice that this solution 
was an example of a method of va ay which I prefer, 
and to which I think I have referred in the past at our con- 
ferences. This is in effect an open covenant secretly arrived 
at, and that is the way diplomacy should be done. There is 
something else that I ask you to note. It is an example of 
the closest possible Anglo-American cooperation. For eight 
months our Foreign Office representative and his American 
colleague have worked almost daily with the Italian and Yugo- 
slav Ambassadors, and for at least six of those months nobody 
knew anything about it. To all four of them the highest 
tributes are due. 

Meanwhile, this Agreement will have its reward for us 
also. It will save us £3,000,000 a year . . . and it will save 
us £2,000,000 a year in due course in foreign exchange. It 
will also free our garrison of 3,000 men. 

I mention these solutions which we have reached in dif- 
ferent parts of the world to show you how we work to 
nourish unity with our friends and thus reduce tension in the 
world. But the niain issue is the one which has dominated 
the speeches this morning: the main issue in our relationship 
with the Communist world lies much nearer home, it is in 
fact Germany. The Russians are as conscious of this as we are. 
They have made every effort in their power to draw Germany 
to their side, to prevent us from drawing Germany to ours. 
They have created German armed forces in their sector long 
ago ... The Soviets have consistently refused to agree to 
Germany being re-united, except on terms which would result 
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in the Communist minority being given the power to subvert 
the whole state. That plan, the Communist plan, is still there 
in the message which will be in your papers this morning. 

But the danger which I earnestly ask you to consider is not 
so much what Soviet Russia would try to do in Germany if 
we were foolish enough to give her the chance. The greater 
danger would arise if by our own action we were to exclude 
Western Germany from our counsels. If we were to continue 
to discriminate against Germany and to treat her as an inferior, 
we would ourselves destroy those very impulses among the 
Germans which offer us the greatest hope for the future. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you may have your suspicions of 
what Germany will do, but if you ostracise Germany you make 
those suspicions into certainties. That is the seat of the prob- 
lem we have to consider this morning. If you will turn your 
back on Germany you will certainly drive Germany once more 
along dark and dangerous paths. What has it cost us before? 
If there is anything in this controversy I resent, it is when 
our critics occasionally assume the air of being those who 
remember about German perils in the past while we are com- 
paratively forgetful. We are not. It is because we remember 
that we are convinced it is the only policy which may at once 
unite France and Germany and save Europe from the catas- 
trophies our generation suffered twice. 

You may say to me, “So far as that goes, that is all very 
well, and I accept that we must try to do it, but how are we 
to bring Germany into Western Europe?’’ That argument 
has been going on for three years or more, about the best 
method of doing it, and in the light of history it is perhaps 
not surprising that it should have proved so difficult to agree; 
difficult not only for us, but for our allies, France and the 
Benelux countries, whose sufferings and endurance we shall 
not forget. We are, we always will be, their close and firm 
and loyal friend. 

At the Conference which ended last week in London, we 
have, I trust finally reached agreement. Of course, that agree- 
ment has to be accepted in the various Parliaments, but I 
cannot believe that any one of them will reject it when the 
consequences of their doing so are so fearful to contemplate. 
I am measuring my words when | say that if our agreement 
is not ratified | know no other way of creating a system into 
which Germany could be fitted to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. If we fail in this, the unity of Europe will be in 
danger, the defenses of the free world will be weakened, and 
our American allies will be encouraged to look to other 
methods for their own salvation. And who can blame them? 
The main features of the new system which we are now in 
the process of creating can be simply stated. They are, first, 
the entry of Germany and Italy into the Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization, the entry of Germany into N.A.T.O., and the 
regulation and control of all arms and forces on the Continent 
by a series of agreements concluded within the framework 
of these two organizations, the Brussels Treaty and N.A.T.O. 

Her Majesty's Government have undertaken, if the pro- 
posal is accepted by all the national parliaments, to continue 
to station our four divisions and our Tactical Air Force on 
the Continent, and not to withdraw them against the wishes 
of the majority of the Brussels Treaty powers. We have made 
only one reservation to cover the possibility of some grave 
emergency overseas, and one condition to take care of pos- 
sible financial difficulties. 

I said at the London Conference that this was a formidable 
step in our island story, and so it is. But I believe that this 
undertaking expresses the reality of our relationship with the 
Continent of Europe. 

Of course, this is not the first time even in our lives that 
the British forces have been stationed upon the Continent of 
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Europe; they are there now; they have been there for the 
last ten years. Within our own memories they have fought 
two bloody wars on those battlefields. What is different about 
this pledge is that it is given to prevent a war and not to win 
a war. Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure that it is true to the 
essential principles of British policy. 

In history we have often found ourselves involved in a con- 
flict to prevent Europe falling under the domination of one 
power. This time ! believe that by acting in advance with our 
friends we can avert that danger. 

I know it has been suggested—it has been referred to this 
morning several times—that by making this agreement to build 
peace in Europe we are in some way jeopardizing our rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth. There can be no greater non- 
sense. The work which we did at the London Conference 
has been warmly applauded in every part of the Common- 
wealth. 

In this connection I will give you just two examples chosen 
from as far apart as I could within the Commonwealth, 
Canada and New Zealand. Mr. Lester Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs for Canada, at the Conference gave 
us the strongest possible support on the very day on which 
I made my declaration. In New Zealand Mr. Holland, the 
Prime Minister, used the following words publicly, so I can 
quote them without getting into trouble, which is a relief! 
He said this: ‘‘The London Conference was one of the most 
important conferences since World War II, and one of the 
biggest steps forward in recent years towards securing peace 
in Europe.” ... 

Iam... sure that all the staternents on the Commonwealth 
and public opinion in the Commonwealth is in favor of what 
we are trying to do in Europe now. 

But of course it is true that in all this we are doing, nothing 
is more important than to continue the growing understanding 
between ourselves, the Commonwealth and the United States 
of America. The basis of the whole of our policy will always 
be that, and I am confident that this week’s Conference in 
London has further strengthened this, and I am glad to pay 
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my tribute once again to Mr. Foster Dulles for the staunch 
support he has brought us at every stage. We could never 
have succeeded without it. 

Let me conclude by saying that our foreign policy has not 
changed. We are building up our strength; we are main- 
taining the unity of our great alliance; we are easing the ten- 
sion that makes war wherever we can. As you know, it has 
always been my contention that we should tackle these prob- 
lems one by one and that method is beginning to bring us 
some results. But nobody who deals with foreign affairs must 
ever expect quick results or think that the barometer is set 
fair. “Squalls is some quarters’ is our daily forecast at the 
Foreign Office! But we can say that this last year has shown 
some improvement, and we can only offer to you, to the 
nation and to our allies more service in this same circle. 

. . . If you believe in democracy that is the only way that 
foreign policy can work; through an informed public opin- 
ion, through the fact that in our own Party throughout the 
country there are people studying, watching, engaged in these 
matters, and wishing to make their contribution so that the 
result is a corporate whole as we see it this morning. I think 
that is something remarkable. I also think it is something 
immensely encouraging. 

I never try, as you know, to bring Party politics wilfully 
into foreign affairs, because | always believe that the more 
by-partisan our foreign policy can be the stronger the author- 
ity of the Foreign Secretary of the day. That is why we 
always brought to the late Mr. Ernest Bevin all the support 
we could when we were in opposition. 

I do say this here and now that the example that our Party 
has shown in this matter today is not only immensely hearten- 
ing to me and to my colleagues, it gives us fresh stimulus to 
go on with our work and with the many difficulties that are 
going to arise, as they surely will. But it is more than that; 
it shows that our Party, if the nation continues to entrust 
it with authority, can perhaps discharge that authority in the 
field of foreign affairs with unity, with conviction and there- 
fore with success. 


Peace Through Strength 


THE LONDON AGREEMENT 
By SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at the Conservative Party Conference, Blackpool, England, October 9, 1954 


Official text of excerpts released 


of the world scene in which we have a part to play 
and on which all our lives depend. 

An attempt is being made by a large section of the Socialist 
Party, spurred on by Communist propaganda, to gain votes 
and popularity by reviving and inflaming the feelings of 
bitterness and anger which were aroused in all our minds by 
the frightful atrocities of which Hitler was the cause and 
moving spirit. They would never have taken place if he had 
not made himself dictator of Germany. Peoples who let them- 
selves fall into the grip of dictatorship and totalitarian tyranny 
cannot escape the consequences of their carelessness and folly 
and heavily have the Germans suffered for them. 

The foundation and prime purpose of the British and 
American constitutions and indeed of the French constitu- 
tions is to safeguard themselves against falling under the rule 
of dictators or oligarchies. That is no longer our British 
problem. We have others, we are secure against that form of 


Ns I must ask you to survey with me some aspects 
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danger . . . But the misdeeds or mistakes of peoples stand 
apart on a totally different footing to the crimes committed 
in their name by dictators, the tyranny of whose personal 
will-power is obtained by violence and enforced by fear. It 
would be disastrous to the human race if in learning the hard 
lessons of experience, they were to let their minds and actions 
be dominated by feelings of hatred and revenge against whole 
nations or races because of the deeds of a tyrant by whom 
they had been misled, bullied and subjugated. As the great 
Burke said: “I do not know the method of drawing up an 
indictment against a whole people.” In mighty, highly organ- 
ized communities, many millions of ordinary men and women 
are swept along by events and authority and by the feeling 
that they cannot desert their country, right or wrong. I be- 
lieve myself that the mass of the people in all countries are 
kind, decent folk who wish to live their lives in neighborly 
fashion with their fellow men and women. Naught but ruin 
awaits the world if communities of scores of millions are 
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taught and allow themselves to journey along dominated by 
feelings of hatred against other vast collections of bewildered 
mortals. Let the dictators whose wickedness wrought the 
fearful deeds—deeds which would never have happened with- 
out their despotic personal power—carry their awful record 
into history. Let Hitler take his shame to Hell. Let the peoples 
extend the hand of friendship and forgiveness to each other 
and walk forward together through the mysterious of life in 
freedom, justice and peace. 

But it is not only to Germany and Hitler that I apply these 
thoughts in the present momentous crisis in world fortunes 
and perhaps in the fate of mankind. Stalin was for many 
years Dictator of Russia and the more I have studied his career 
the more I am shocked by the terrible mistakes he made and 
the utter ruthlessness he showed to men and masses with 
whom he acted. Stalin was our ally against Hitler when 
Russia was invaded, but when Hitler had been destroyed 
Stalin made himself our principal object of dread. After 
our joint victory became certain his conduct divided the world 
again. He seemed to be carried away by the dream of world 
domination. He actually reduced a third of Europe to a Soviet 
satellite condition under compulsory Communism. These were 
heartbreaking events after all we had gone through. But a 
year and a half ago Stalin died—that is certain—and ever 
since that event I have cherished the hope that there is a new 
outlook in Russia, a new hope of peaceful co-existence with 
the Russian nation and that it is our duty, patiently and dar- 
ingly, to make sure whether there is such a change or not. 
It is certainly in the interest of the Russian people, who have 
experienced a terrible half-century of war, revolution and 
famine, to have an easier and more prosperous generation with 
more food, more fun, and more friends. 

While I have life and strength I shall persevere in this, 
though I feel with Mr. Eden that the Soviet attitude about 
Germany and Austria is far from encouraging at the present 
time. But there is one risk that we must never run. Our 
policy is “Peace through Strength.” We must never willingly 
or unwittingly run the risk of “Subjugation through weak- 
ness.” Our strength can only be founded on the unity, pre- 
cautions and vigilance of the free nations of the world. This 
community of States and peoples, comprising the greater part 
of mankind, has as its vanguard the Nine Powers which met 
in London last week, under the Presidency of our Chairman, 
Mr. Eden. For the policy of this country, the Cabinet, who 
were consulted at every stage, bear full responsibility. I think 
Lord Beaverbrook has been rather unfair in doing me out of 
my share of the blame. But there is no doubt that the initia- 
tive which led to the London Conference sprang from our 
Foreign Secretary who journeyed round Europe to make it 
possible. Without his energy and boldness the London Con- 
ference would not have taken place and without his knowl- 
edge, experience, tact and skill, it could never have reached 
its favorable conclusion. I profoundly believe that this Agree- 
ment may well become a monument and a milestone in our 
march towards that peaceful co-existence which is our hearts’ 
desire during which the lasting peace for the world may find 
its sure foundation. This, if it is fairly treated, will be indeed 
the most important of the series of successes which have dis- 
tinguished the recent conduct of the Foreign Office. 

The conventional military forces of which the NATO 
Powers dispose are of course much fewer than those of Russia 
and the Soviets have no need to fear their attack. In fact 


there is no doubt that Soviet Russia could overrun the whole 
of Europe and make the life of the British Isles impossible, 
but for the fact that the U.S. possesses today that superiority 
in nuclear weapons which while it is maintained will be, I 
believe, a decisive deterrent against a Communist aggression. 
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I must remind you of what I said to you a year ago at 
Margate—-there have been times in my political life when I 
have not been keen to read out what I said a year ago—"'l 
am sure that the decisions taken by the Socialist Government, 
which were supported by us at the time, and are now being 
carried forward steadfastly and soberly by Her Majesty's 
Government, constitute the best chance—and indeed I think 
it a good chance—of getting through this awful period of 
anxiety without a world catastrophe. 

“We at any rate are going to adhere faithfully to them and 
do our utmost to promote the formation of the European 
Army with a strong contingent of Germans in it. We, like 
the Americans, shall maintain our forces in Europe, thus re- 
storing the French balance of equality with our German 
associates. 

“If E.D.C. should not be adopted by the French, we shall 
have no choice in prudance but to fall in with some new 
arrangement which will join the strength of Germany to the 
Western Allies through some rearrangement of the forces of 
NATO.” I am content with that. 

That is in effect what we are doing now through the com- 
bination of the Brussels Treaty of 1948 with the machinery 
of NATO through which the U.S. bring their mighty, and 
indeed overwhelming power, to the aid and protection of 
Europe. We at any rate, are going to adhere faithfully to 
them and do our utmost to promote the formation of the 
European Army with a strong contingent of Germans in it. 
We, like the Americans, shall maintain our forces in Europe 
thus restoring the French balance of equality with our German 
associates. Without this aid on the continent, the advance of 
Soviet Communism which has already swallowed the satellite 
nations, could continue irresistibly by infiltration and intrigue 
with force in the background until despair produced a land- 
slide into submission among the civilized countries in Europe. 
I have always thought that the growth of ever-closer ties with 
the United States, to whom we and our sister Commonwealth 
Members are bound by language, literature and law, is the 
supreme factor in our future, and that together we, the English 
Speaking World, may make the world safe for ourselves and 
everybody else. There is no other case of a nation arriving 
at the summit of world power, seeking no territorial gain, 
but earnestly resolved to use her strength and wealth in the 
cause of progress and freedom. Had this conception been 
visible to the American Governments 50 years ago we all, 
themselves included, might have escaped the two fearful 
World Wars which have brought such misery upon our gen- 
eration and made the 20th Century on a far larger scale the 
most tragic period since the fall of the Roman Empire, 1,500 
years ago. For America to withdraw into isolation would 
condemn all Europe to Russian Communist subjugation and 
our famous and beloved Island to death and ruin. 

And yet six months ago a politician who has held Office in 
a British Cabinet, and who one day aspires to become Leader 
of the Labor Party, did not hesitate to tell the Americans to 
“go it alone.” 

One cannot imagine any more fatal disaster than that this 
evil Counsellor should be taken at his word on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There is already in the U.S. no little talk of 
a return to isolation, and the policy is described as “Fortress 
America.” We may, however, be sure that all the strongest, 
wisest forces over there irrespective of Party, will not allow 
the great Republic to be turned from the path of right and 
duty and that they wil! disdain the daunts of impudence as 
effectively as they confront the burden of toil and danger. | 
have been for many years in close relation with leading figures 
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in American life and Government, and I can assure you that 
true and friendly comprehension between our kindred nations 
has rarely reached a higher standard than at this London Con- 
ference, over which Mr. Eden presided with so much influence 
and distinction. The particular task upon which we have been 
engaged is not yet done and many difficulties and complica- 
tions lie ahead. The London Agreement represents the widest 
possible measure of common agreement in present circum- 
stances. Major concessions were made by all the Govern- 
ments concerned. I think I am entitled to refer specially to the 
contribution made by this country, as also by Dr. Adenauer. 

I see it has been suggested in Paris that the French Prime 
Minister should now be asked to reopen negotiations and to 
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seek further major concessions to meet this or that requirement. 
This is in my view quite out of the question. 

I repeat what Mr. Eden said on Thursday: 

“I am measuring my words when I say that if our agree- 
ment is not ratified I know no other way of creating a system 
into which Germany could be fitted to the general benefit of 
all concerned.” 

I have therefore to end my speech on a grave and serious 
note, although I still have unconquerable hope that we shall 
come through all right in the long run and play a great part 
in helping others. I have good hopes that if the free nations 
perservere soberly and patiently together, we may yet rescue 
the future of mankind. 


The Value of Knowledge 


FINDING A MIDDLE ROAD BETWEEN DISORGANIZATION AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary-General, United Nations 
Delivered at the Charter Day Dinner of the Columbia University Bicentennial Y ear, 


New York, N. Y.., 


HO questions the value of knowledge? And yet we 

W know that the challenging theme for the Columbia 
University Bicentennial—Man’s right to knowledge 

and the free use thereof—draws attention to ideals that are 


in need of defense. True, we all of us are quick to recog- 
nize in principle the value of knowledge. Yet we may 


hesitate to do what is necessary in order to open wider access 
to knowledge for others or to deepen our own knowledge. 


Too often we even share in reactions that can be explained 
only by a fear of knowledge. 

This contradiction—so prevalent in our generation, so 
dangerous to the peace and progress of future generations— 
is not a new one. Its cause is to be found in attitudes common 
to all men and all times. 

If we fear knowledge, and act under the ban of such 
fear, is it not often because we fear change? In order fully 
and freely to accept knowledge, and what flows from 
knowledge, we have both to muster the courage and possess 
the humility that enable us to accept change. In the develop- 
ment of human society, knowledge and the fruits of knowl- 
edge are revolutionary elements. They have proved to be 
forces which time and again have driven man from his Eden 
of accepted forms and privileges. They have led to the cre- 
ation of new forms of social order that succeea one another 
in responses to the forces set in motion by new conquests for 
knowledge. 

Goethe's Faust, that symbol of modern man, would be lost 
to Mephistopheles if he were to yield to the temptation to 
resist the eternal flux of life and pray that the fleeting, “fair” 
moment would be his forever. We have lost the optimistic 
faith held by some of our predecessors that new knowledge 
would necessarily—almost automatically—lead to new prog- 
ress in civilization. We have learned that whether changes 
resulting from knowledge will be for the better or worse 
finally depends on ourselves. The very fact that we feel 
this burden of responsibility and see more clearly the dangers 
with which we must cope, increases the temptation to resist 
change—and to fear knowledge. 

We have seen among us the resurrection of practices and 
attitudes belonging to, indeed justifying the name of the dark 
ages. In losing the easy optimism of a preceding generation, 
we must not act as though we had also lost the deep con- 
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viction of our predecessors of the value of knowledge. We 
must act with undiminished faith in freedom of thought, free- 
dom of research, freedom of speech—in full knowledge of the 
dangers involved in the changes we may set in motion, but also 
of our own responsibility to give that change creative direction. 

A fear of knowledge, inspired by the wish to safeguard 
estabiished interests, may for a time block an unavoidable 
development. But, in so doing, it may create situations where 
change finally comes into being with the violence of an explo- 
sion. There are those who, wholeheartedly and in a liberal 
spirit, accept knowledge and accept also the consequences 
of knowledge. There are those who, in spirit of sound con- 
servatism, wish to maintain continuity in a peaceful, organic 
development. In different ways, both groups are in tune 
with change. They help to lay the foundations for progress 
in peace—what must be the guiding principle for the life 
of peoples, inside the nations as well as on the international 
level. But there are also those who yield to the mortal sin 
of Faust, resisting change in shortsighted protection of estab- 
lished interests—only to find themselves, finally, victims of 
the consequences of their own fruitless efforts. 

The technological environment of man develops. The social 
forms and equilibrium of communities change. But we know 
that man fundamentally remains the same and that the pat- 
terns of relationship between men are ever recurrent. There- 
fore, we can learn from history. Therefore, the experiences 
of the past may serve us as a guide in our efforts to direct 
the change which is set in motion by knowledge into creative 
channels instead of destructive ones. And this knowledge can 
help us in our personal adjustment to change. 

However, also because of what it reveals to us about the 
recurrent patterns of human relations, knowledge may be 
feared. We may try to escape it when it exposes the empti- 
ness of our efforts and pretentions. It may be feared when it 
casts doubt on the wisdom of actions of ours which are really 
guided by wishful thinking rather than by insight. The pace 
of change in our generation may intoxicate us with mere 
motion, thus lessening respect for the experiences of the past. 
But the ‘“‘newness”’ of our problems should not be permitted 
to provide us with a cheap excuse for attempts to escape from 
the past out of fear of the light that experience may cast on 
our activities. We know that salvation lies in an acceptance 
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of knowledge as a goal and a guide, with the courage of 
faith and the firm hand of responsibility. 

I would have considered it presumptuous to share with you 
these thoughts about our attitude toward knowledge, had it 
not been for their bearing on the crisis through which our 
whole civilization is now passing. 

Our ever deeper knowledge of nature and of the laws 
which govern it has made possible an ever-growing technologi- 
cal mastery. We have gained power over forces which may 
lead us to a new world of plenty but, so far, we have spent 
most of our energy and skills in putting them to the service 
of man’s fight against man. Is that a sign of wisdom or 
spiritual maturity? Does this show that we are willing to 
learn from history? 

Among the peoples there is an ever-wider awareness of 
the gulf which separates the “haves’’ from the “have-nots.” 
This gulf is not the unalterable result of any laws of society 
or of life. In this siutation, what is the wise reaction to 
the urge for social reform, for economic development and 
for self-determination in the utilization of natural resources 
that have so far been under foreign domination? Like the 
increase in technological knowledge, this urge is a con- 
structive force if properly guided. It may become an explosive 
force, if blindly resisted in behalf of such time-honoured 
interests, values and rights as may seem to be threatened by 
adjustments to new social conditions. 

We hear often about the inter-dependence which has made 
this world of ours in many respects one world, whether we 
like it or not. The word “‘inter-dependence”’ has, in fact, 
come into such common usage as to blunt our sensitivity to 
some of its most serious implications. This new situation of 
inter-dependence, in which nobody remains outside, nobody 
is protected by isolation, has been brought about by the major 
changes to which I have referred, all of them fruits of 
deeper knowledge and wider knowledge. 

The response to the demands raised by this inter-dependence 
cannot be a passive defeatist acquiescence. Nor can it be a 
blind resistance to the forces at work. The only possible re- 
sponse is an acceptance of change, through action guided by 
knowledge both of future possibilities and of the lessons of 
the past. This approach represents a challenge that none 
of the communities of peoples as they are at present, held 
together by a common heritage or a common way of life, 
can cope with alone. 

Faced with this situation some have been led to advocate 
world organization in terms approaching world government. 
We may sympathize with their idealism, but they are seeking 
to escape the problem of constitutional magic. The time is 
not yet here when the consequences of the new inter-depend- 
ence are so widely recognized as to make it politically possible 
for any of the great nations to yield significant elements of 
national sovereignty to a common supra-national authority. 

Others are tempted to go in an opposite direction. Harassed 
by the necessity to wrestle day after day with intractable 
problems, with one emergency after another, they tend to find 
world organization, and the rules of the game rendered neces- 
sary by world organization, just an added complication rather 
than a help. So they are inclined to follow conventional 
lines of action, and bypass forms which would have to be 
observed if inter-dependence and its consequences were fully 
recognized. Those who follow this course are also attempting 
to escape reality. 

The fact we have to face squarely is that the diversity of 
the nations makes world government still impossible, while 
the inter-dependence of nations has already made our world 
organization necessary. Our knowledge of the past, and the 
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results of our new knowledge in the present, combine to 
force us to find a middle road: a world organization respect- 
ing the sovereignty of nations—a middle road on which we 
can move, slowly but surely, towards that world community 
which for our civilization is the only alternative to disaster. 
Following that middle road, we must establish a cooperation 
with others which gives true life and direction to the mere 
existerce which we cannot escape from sharing with all man- 
kind, friends and foes alike. In this, as in so many other 
fields of human activity, anything short of progress will mean 
regression. Neighbours forced to exist together will end up 
as enemies unless they act and live animated by a hope one 
day to become friends. 

Although the need to find a middle road between disorgani- 
zation and world government today presents itself with a 
new urgency, serious attempts have been made long before 
now in this direction. These attempts have taken form 
through an intricate system of international agreements and 
through the development of what is called international law. 
It may be felt that past setbacks for these attempts should 
discourage us from new efforts. This would be to draw 
false conclusions from past experiences. Our predecessors 
were not pioneering in a mistaken direction over sterile 
ground. Their failures do not mean that we have not got 
the possibility to succeed. They only indicate that the full 
scope of the demands for world organization was not sufh- 
ciently recognized, that the attempts were too limited, or 
one-sided, and lacking also the necessary support in public 
opinion. 

Wishful confidence may have helped to blind our prede- 
cessors to the shortcomings of their efforts when measured 
against far-reaching needs. It would be just as fatal if the 
fact that the attempts to which I have referred did not save 
the world from new and devastating wars, were to discourage 
us from continuing them on a wider scale, with our minds 
open to the full scope of the problem that we must tackle. 
This is one of the cases where knowledge of past mistakes is 
a necessary guide to the work of this generation, but a 
dangerous guide if our knowledge is not inspired by faith 
in the righteousness of our course. When we look to history 
for guidance, what is most important is not the fact that 
men of good will failed in their efforts, but why they failed. 
Let us learn from their mistakes, but also from the courage 
and conviction shown by them, when they tried the arduous 
road which should also be ours. 

We face a formidable task, indeed, in this world dominated 
by revolutions set in motion by knowledge. We may acknowl- 
edge as a general principle that we cannot escape from this 
task by trying to stop development through attempts to 
restrict access to o1 the use of knowledge. It is more difficult 
for us to apply this principle as a guide to our day-to-day 
activities. Often in political life the temptation is strong to 
render necessary operations easier by restrictions on free 
debate, free thought or free criticism based on free access to 
knowledge. But to give in to this temptation will mean, 
in the end, to defeat one’s own purpose. We may rightly 
regret and seek to counter-act with the voice of reason the 
effects of an undue sens-tionalism which abuses knowledge by 
guiding public opinion in ialse directions or whips up emo- 
tions that render us incapable of drawing the rational con- 
clusions from our knowledge. It is a different thing, indeed, 
to try to bar access to knowledge itself. No policy which 
cannot stand the test of full knowledge and free criticism 
will ever be safely based in the loyalty of the peoples. 

In the Battle of Britain, that fortress of freedom was held 
by a few brave men. On the wider frontiers of freedom of 
thought and knowledge they had, during the dark years, many 
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comrades, fighting under the law of honesty with courage 
as their shield and intelligence as their only weapon. That 
fight knows no end. Still, many have to died at Thermopylae. 
The universities are seats of learning and centers of research 
and study. But they are also academies responsible for new 
generations of men and women at an age when their person- 
alities may already have been cast in a lasting form but have 
still to be tempered. It is a greater honour for a university 
to count among its alumni one Giordano Bruno than thousands 
of equally bfilliant men who are greater friends of Caesar 
than of truth. In their role of fortresses of the freedom of 
knowledge the universities face new difficulties in an age where 
technical advance and economic success for many have be- 
come the main yardsticks of social value. The universities— 
and all whose privilege it is as teachers to carry on the 
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traditions of our civilization—have to show that the weights 
on the scales of true achievement still are the same as when 
Columbus sat in chains and Spinoza starved in his cellar. We 
know that they will succeed. We know that their future will 
measure up to their past. 

These words, which have only touched upon essential prob- 
lems of our time, may serve to evoke some of the wider impli- 
cations of the motto of the Columbia University Bicentennial. 
That motto brings to our mind ideals essential for develop- 
ment, but also for our mastery of the course of development, 
for our efforts to guide change towards peaceful channels. 
May my words be interpreted as a tribute to the great insti- 
tution of learning which has brought us together here tonight, 
and to the Jeffersonian tradition of freedom, in this country, 
of which it is an eminent representative. 


The Common Ground in Humility 


MAN’S RECOGNITION OF THE LIMITS TO HIS POWERS AND TO HIS WISDOM IN USING THEM 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER, Gouverneur Morris Professor of History, Columbia University 
Delivered at Third Bicentennial Convocation, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., October 31, 1954 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the University, and 
M distinguished guests: 

We are gathered today for the advancement of 
scholarship. We find reassurance in our common aim to prac- 
tice and to cherish it. It is fitting, for example, that our 
royal guest is a shcolar—a barrister-at-law, a Master of the 
Bench of the Middle Temple, and once its Treasurer. When, 


as the Court Circular puts it, she “is pleased to dine in Hall 
tonight,’ her fellow-Benchers are ia pleased, for they 
enjoy her learning, her alert mind, and her charm. 

Today, as two hundred years ago, scholars and the friends 
of scholars are alarmed by the world they live in and by the 
threats that it utters against the life of the sensibilities and of 
the mind. Today, therefore, it seems worth recalling how, 
only five years after our University was founded, two great 
Europeans gave vent to their melancholy about a world that 
was then submerged in the horrors of the Seven Years’ War. 
Voltaire’s hero, Candide, having miraculously survived pan- 
demonium, finally cut short his tutor’s incurable optimism by 
reminding him that they must cultivate their garden. Dr. 
Johnson’s hero, Rasselas, having viewed the miseries of the 
world, which his tutor had told him could alone serve as 
measuring-rods for his blissful but boring existence in Abys- 
sinia, abandoned his hopes for perfect happiness, and de- 
cided to go back home as soon as the Nile’s inundation should 
retreat. 

It has been said that Voltaire’s melancholy was of the 
mind, whereas Dr. Johnson’s was of the heart. Whatever 
the case, it was in Rasselas that Johnson made a memorable 
pronouncement about “the life, that is devoted to knowledge.” 
He. said: 

To talk in publick, to think in solitude, to read and hear, 

to inquire, and answer inquiries, is the business of a 

scholar. He wanders about the world without pomp or 

terrour, and is neither known or valued but by men like 
himself. 

Probably Columbia's first President, also Samuel Johnson, 
would have agreed completely with his namesake. Equally 
probably, while most of us here would agree as to “the busi- 
ness of a scholar,” yet we would question the description 
of how he gets along with his world. What is it that seems 
to have been happening since 1759 to prevent scholars from 


wandering about the world without pomp or terrour, and 
from being neither known nor valued Bat a men like them- 
selves ? 

Many of the very large changes during the past two cen- 
turies will immediately come to mind: the great social pro- 
cesses of literacy and of communications that interact so as to 
disseminate knowledge and doctrine world-wide almost in- 
stantaneously; the great economic processes of mechanized 
production and of rapid transportation that have made the 
world’s peoples live for the most part very artifically in cities; 
the great political processes of democracy and socialism that 
have put power over men and goods in the hands of mere 
majorities; and the great intellectual processes whereby 
crudely-determined utilitarianism or materialism often eclipses 
broader and deeper considerations that men have derived from 
tradition, from religion, and from the arts. But how have 
these processes affected the scholar? 

Chiefly they appear to have been narrowing for all men, 
including scholars, the bases and freedom for judgment. Every 
moment new reading, hearing, or seeing blurs the past, exalts 
the present, and sets out will-o'-the-wisps in the future. 
Industrialization, rapid transportation, and urbanization seem 
constantly to secrete poisons that almost counterbalance their 
potentialities for well-being. Some democracies have demon- 
strated the ease of surrender to tyrants, and some socialistic 
institutions have proved to be almost necessarily authoritarian. 
And, finally, considerations of utility or practicality contain a 
strong bias towards the short run, and thereby tend to stifle 
deeper and perhaps surer thought directed towards more 
abidingly fruitful ends. 

These processes have been obvious and these fears have 
become common-places. Yet are not such simplicities, such 
absolutes, nearly always misleading? Has Man ever submitted 
to absolutes? Has he not normally lived in ambiguity? Has 
he not depended upon uneasy compromises among forces 
that his best thinkers have been able to delineate, but that 
his best men of action have never been able to master? And, 
if this is so, what seems to be the principal ambiguity in 
which we find ourselves today? 

It is, of course, the most ancient and comprehensive human 
dilemma that we know, that between pride and humility, a 
dilemma if we regard these as equal evils, an ambiguity if 
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we think that each may be a mixture of evil and good. Super- 
ficially our circumstances appear to favor pride, to encourage 
the growth of that arrogance, that hubris, which the ancient 
wisdoms of Asia and Europe portrayed as the sure road to 
destruction. Our knowledge of nuclear fission and fusion, for 
instance, might serve as a symbol of power whose use de- 
pends on human vacillations between pride and humility. 
The same thing might be said about the use of mass 
communications, or the production and distribution of goods, 
or the organization and exercise of political power. In fact, 
it is the agglomeration of physical power, social power, 
economic power, and propagandist power, as the potentially 
single prize for which artists in political power contend, that 
most alarms the community of scholars. For politics is an 
art of the immediate, and statesmanship, which rests on longer, 
deeper views, is rare. 

Yet there may be a counter-balance in the other half of our 
embracing ambiguity, that is to say, in humility. A century 
ago, when Tennyson was wrestling with his form of our 
promblem, he burst out: 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, Believe me, than 
in half ‘the creeds. 
Indeed, when one thinks of how Man has, for thousands of 
years, somehow barely escaped destruction from the evil in 
his nature, it i; tempting to believe that his margin of survival 
has been provided by his humility, by his recognition of the 
limits to his powers and to his wisdom in using them. 

Be that as it may it seems worth suggesting to an academic 
audience that in humility they find common ground with 
other men that will provide a surer footing than will pride. 
Emerson once complained that ‘“‘we cannot be willing to say 
I do not know.” And yet, since his time, a common saying has 
struck root in the United States, the phrase “I could be 
wrong.’ Let ws consider soberly the desirability of trying 
to make it a still commoner saying. 

During recent years, a hurricane of investigations and 
persecutions has lashed those parts of the Earth where men 
in political authority have conceived themselves to be com- 
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pelled to maintain one set of values and to attack all others. 
Throughout these operations, nothing has been more dreadful 
than the common assumption that every man must at all 
times be “right.” Surely this intolerance of variation is 
hubris—the insolent vainglory and self-assurance that the 
Greeks denominated the basic, the suicidal, sin. In our time 
this sin may take the form of worshipping power over nature 
or over human nature, or the deification of a man, an eco- 
nomic entity, a political party, or a nation state. 

We academic persons know better than this, indeed true 
scholars are by nature humble, but many of us forget that 
non-academic persons know better too. Each group they, and 
we, is largely to blame for being misunderstood, and there- 
fore for being mistrusted, by the other. Let us then, for our 
part, exalt and extend our knowledge by all means, but let 
us also constantly assert our uncertainties, our ambiguities, 
and therefore our eternal need to know and to think more. 
If we do so, it seems likely that non-academic persons will 
be quick to recognize that we and they are similar individuals, 
in the same boat on perilous waters, and that they will the 
more trustingly pool their skills with ours in guiding its 
voyage. 

Scholarship, that is to say, the most perfected form of 
knowledge, is non-academic as well as academic. * Both kinds 
of true scholarship are humble and enquiring. Humility 7s 
Man’s best common ground. If that ground is properly sur- 
veyed and delineated, it seems reasonable to believe that there 
will be fewer attempts to impose limits on Man's right to 
knowledge and its use. 

And finally, through humility we might expect to regain 
the salutary sense of the absurdity of Man, laugh a little 
more at ourselves, and be better prepared for being laughed 
at. If we could thus offset our sense of doom, and restore 
the balance of the comic and the tragic that is Man's fate, 
it is at least conceivable that our poets, our prophets, and our 
other artists might flourish in communion with a broader and 
a more appreciative public than they have recently been able 
to enlist. 


Disarmament 


HOW CAN WE ESTABLISH MUTUAL TRUST? 
By JAMES J. WADSWORTH, Alternate United States Representative 
Delivered to United Nations in the First Committee on Disarmament, United Nations, New York, October 12, 1954 


R. CHAIRMAN: 
The First Committee of the General Assembly is 
entering its ninth year of activity—and its ninth year 
of hard work on the stubborn problem of Disarmament. All 
these years of discussion have not brought forth a single agree- 
ment to scrap one gun or tank or bomb or to discharge one 
soldier. 

People all over the world, who know little of world poli- 
tics, know this disheartening fact—yet it is in response to 
their will to peace that we continue to seek a solution. Our 
failure in the past is due mainly to the unhappy fact that 
we chose to tackle the problem of armaments in a period 
torn with conflict. The two sides locked in this conflict have 
not been disposed to trust each other. Least of all has it 
seemed wise to trust the side whose extreme secretiveness is a 
part of its way of life. 

How can we establish the mutual trust on which disarma- 
ment should rest? 


We submit that we cannot establish trust on either side by 
demanding and repeating “I promise—trust me.”” Trust is a 
most delicate quality and it cannot be shouted into existence. 
In a matter as vital as armaments we can establish it only if 
both sides first agree on a fair plan of action, and then carry 
out each step of that plan on schedule and in plain sight of 
each other. 

It is a most difficult task but it is possible. If it is carried 
out in good faith one of its chief results will be the growth of 
the very quality whosc absence has paralyzed our efforts up to 
now. 


I. The Basic United States Position 


There are four basic ideas which have animated the United 
States from the very beginning of the disarmament discussion 
in the United Nations. 

First, the United States wants disarmament. The United 
States was one of the countries which proposed Article 26 
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of the United Nations Charter, calling for ‘the establish- 
ment and maintenance of international peace and security 
with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources.” We want disarmament that will 
disarm. We want more than a mere toast where states clink 
their glasses and drink to the health of disarmament. We want 
disarmament that will work. 

Second, we believe that there is more than one path by 
which the world can progress towards disarmament. Over 
the years we have marked out a number of paths on any or all 
of which we could make a start towards disarmament: Con- 
trolling atomic energy; Limiting the size of the armed forces 
of the Great Powers; A system of disclosure of all armed 
forces and all armaments with verification by an international 
organ. We have always recognized that it is impossible to 
solve this problem unless a// the Great Powers agree on the 
solution. That is why we have suggested many avenues of 
discussion in the hope that even if we could not reach full 
agreement with the Soviet Union, at least we could narrow the 
differences that separate us. That has been our approach in 
the past and it is still our approach. 

Third, we want the world to be rid of nuclear weapons. 
The world will not be rid of nuclear weapons by merely 
shouting from the roof tops that they are prohibited or that 
they will not be used while one nation behind its Iron Curtain 
continues to stockpile them. The United States is not going 
to use atomic weapons or any other weapons in violation of 
the United Nations Charter. The United States is not going 
to use atomic weapons or any other weapons except in defense 
against aggression. That is our pledge and it is also the 
pledge of every Member of the United Nations including the 
USSR. That pledge, however, gives security to no one so 
long as one of the chief countries making the pledge has its 
Iron Curtain behind which it can prepare to violate its pledge 
without fear of detection. 

Fourth, we want world peace. We know that another war 
would be a catastrophe. We recognize that in the past arms 
races have preceded armed attack by aggressor nations. At 
the same time we cannot stop an arms race unless all the 
racers stop running, and we cannot know whether all the 
racers have stopped running if one of them insists on running 
on a concealed track. For the Free World to stop arming 
while the Soviet Union keeps on increasing its strength would 
be an invitation to the very war we seek to avoid and to the 
destruction of freedom. 

These are the lessons of hard experience. We think of 
them as we continue our search for a disarmament that gives 
security to all. Thinking of these lessons, we hold that secure 
disarmament in a world without trust requires two things 
above all. 

First, it inust cover all armaments in a single plan—for 
bayonets and high explosives are still deadly in this atomic 
age. 

Second, it must contain safeguards so that each side actually 
disarms in plain sight of the other, with the firm certainty 
that all sales are being carried out every step of the way. 

We believe that all States will agree generally with these 
principles. Why is it that we have been unable to translate 
these principles into a workable disarmament program? The 
record of the Disarmament Commission and its Sub-Com- 
mittee reveals a great deal on this subject. Let us now discuss 
it. 


Il. The Record in the Disarmament Commission in 1954 

We agree with the Soviet suggestion that as far as possible 
we should forget the past and we shall therefore devote far 
less time to the past than did the Soviet Representative. 
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The Disarmament resolution passed by the Eighth General 
Assembly was notable for its sixth paragraph which suggested 
that the Disarmament Commission study the desirability of 
establishing a Sub-Committee consisting of the representa- 
tives of the powers principally involved to seek in private an 
acceptable solution and report to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 

Last April the Disarmament Commission, in conformity 
with this resolution, set up a Sub Committee consisting of 
the Soviet Union, United Kingdom, France, Canada and the 
United States. This Sub Committee met in London, in private 
and as we hoped, free from the temptations of propaganda. 
Then the Sub Committee made a Report to the Disarmament 
Commission. As a part of its Report, the Sub Committee 
made public the entire records of the London meetings. The 
world is now in a position to judge the progress or lack of 
progress at these private meetings and to determine the re- 
sponsibility for their success or failure. 

The plain motive of 1e Eighth General Assembly in sug- 
gesting once again private meetings of a few powers was to 
produce new approaches to disarmament—approaches which 
would have at least some hope of narrowing the differences 
that have separated the Soviet Union from the Free World. 
Let us examine the record of the Sub-Committee of Five to see 
to what extent these hopes were fulfilled. 

At the very first meeting the Soviet Union submitted a 
disarmament proposal, but it was not a new proposal. It was, 
word for word, the proposal which the Soviet Union had sub- 
mittted to the Eighth General Assembly and which the As- 
sembly had found unacceptable. This was certainly a dis- 
couraging start, and, the same pattern prevailed throughout 
the discussions. The Representative of New Zealand, in the 
Disarmament Commission discussions in July, aptly character- 
ized the Soviet attitude as one of “stony immobility.” 

In contrast, the other Members of the Sub Committee tried 
to explore two avenues of approach to disarmament which 
had never before received any thorough treatment in the 
United Nations. The United States submitted a working paper 
on the establishment of an international control organ with 
appropriate rights powers and function. In presenting this 
paper we stressed that we were not putting forward a rigid 
position with the thought that all other States “should either 
take it or leave it.” The United States Representative said: 
“Let us think of this paper merely as one approach in an at- 
tempt to come to grips with basic issues of substance. From 
the discussions of specific problems we hope to narrow the 
difference between us and perhaps arrive at a position which 
all of us can approve.” Furthermore we pointed out that the 
control organ, as we drew it up, would be as applicable to a 
program based upon Soviet concepts sketched over the past 
several years as it was to the United States program. 

Despite our efforts, the Soviet Representative refused all 
serious discussions of our paper. As a matter of fact, he never 
got any further than the dest paragraph which referred to the 
General Assembly resolution of January 11 1952 which the 
USSR had opposed. 

The second new avenue of approach was contained in the 
British-French memorandum of June 11 which has been so 
much in the news in recent weeks. This dealt with the phasing 
and timing of the chief elements of a disarmament program. 
The representatives of the United Kingdom and France have 
fully explained these proposals and I shall not repeat their 
explanations. The United States supported and still supports 
the proposals. 

In London the Soviet Union refused to discuss the British- 
French proposals and, as in the case of the United States sug- 
gestion, never got beyond the first paragraph. This was one of 
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the comments by the Soviet Representative: “It is perfectly 
obvious that the proposal of the United Kingdom and France 
and supported by the United States does not provide at all for 
the prohibition of atomic weapons but is designed to justify 
their use. The adoption of such a proposal would in no way 
contribute to a slackening of international tensions or to the 
removal of the dangers of an atomic war. What is more it 
could luli the vigilance of the peoples toward this danger.” 

Now, after all, the Soviet Representative at this General 
Assembly has introduced a resolution suggesting that these 
a of France and the United Kingdcm be used as a 

asis for an international disarmament treaty. 

We are indeed gratified that the Soviet Union has ap- 
parently changed its views and now recognizes the genuine 
value of the British-French proposals as a fresh approach to 
this great problem. But the change in position—and we hope 
it is a change—did not manifest itself until September 30. 


III. The Soviet Proposal 


The first ray of hope that we have received in many years 
from the Soviet Union was the proposal made by the Soviet 
Representative to this Assembly on that date. That ray was 
considerably dimmed, though not extinguished, by Mr. 
Vishinsky’s statement yesterday. We have studied the pro- 
posals carefully and, we believe objectively. What I am going 
to say now reflects our initial impressions of a proposal which 
at several key points has been and remains obscure in its 
meaning. Our impression may readily be altered as a result 
of the discussions in this Committee and later in the Disarma- 
ent Commission. 


First, we recognize that on one and only one important 
matter the Soviet has taken a clear and unambiguous stand 
which somewhat narrows the differences which have separated 
the Soviet Union from the Free World. The Soviet Union 
now conceded that 50% of the agreed reduction in armed 
forces and conventional armaments may take place before any 
action to prohibit nuclear weapons. This is Paragraph I (2) 
(a) of the Soviet proposal. 


Second, in Paragraph 1 (2) (c) the Soviet Union calls for 
“inspection on a permanent basis to the extent necessary to 
ensure the implementation of the above mentioned convention 
by all states.’” This is one of the obscure points on which 
further discussion is required. It could be a great improve- 
ment over the 1952 Soviet formula for an international con- 
trol organ that ‘‘shall have the right to conduct inspection on 
a continuing basis, but it shall not be entitled to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of states.” 

Any control organ with powers “to the extent necessary to 
ensure the implementation of the convention’’ must clearly 
have the full run of a country. Mr. Vishinsky pointed out that 
during the war button factories in the Soviet Union manufac- 
tured munitions. The International Control Commission must 
therefore have the right to inspect button factories in order to 
determine whether or not they are manufacturing munitions. 
This is precisely what the Soviet Delegate denied to us during 
the London talks. We had hoped that this resolution indi- 
cated a change in position. However if we interpret correctly 
Mr. Vishinsky’s statement of yesterday, any country can 
frustrate the inspectors simply by posting on a munitions 
factory a sign reading “Keep out—this factory makes buttons.” 


Third, a commission with adequate powers would of neces- 
sity also have the authority to take effective action whenever 
it found a violation. We do not infer by this that the com- 
mission would have its own army which could be used to 
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punish a violator. It would, however, have certain powers, 
some of which we enumerated in our paper on the international 
control organ which we submitted to the subcommittee of the 
Disarmament Commission in London. These powers included 
the right to suspend allocations of fissionable materials to an 
offending country and to close down factories utilizing fission 
able materials in that country. 


The Soviet Representative in London stated categorically 
that the control commission could do nothing beyond referring 
the violations to the Security Council where each of the 
permanent members is in a position to veto all action. We 
— that the new Soviet proposals with their language about 
full powers to ensure implementation of the treaty might 
represent a change in Soviet position. Mr. Vishinsky yester- 
day very thoroughly dispelled. that hope. He made it clear 
that the control organ, where there is no veto, could do noth- 
ing to punish violations. No violations can be punished except 
with the consent of the Soviet Union, armed with its veto 


power. 

Fourth, there was one issue in London which perhaps 
received more extended discussion than any other—the issue 
of the relationship in time between the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons and the institution of international control. The 
Soviet Union in London took their traditional line that the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the institution of controls 
should be simultaneous. “Simultaneous” is a pretty word but, 
as we have pointed out on many occasions, in this context it 
is literally meaningless. 

The prohibition of atomic weapons is a single act. On the 
other hand the institution of controls is a long series of acts. 
The real question is this: At what point during the develop- 
ment of the control organ would prohibition of atomic 
weapons take place? 

The United States, United Kingdom, France and Canada 
all took the position at London which was set forth in the 
British-French memorandum: that the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons would take place as soon as but no sooner than when 
the control organ was in a position to assure that the pro- 
hibition would actually prohibit. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, took the position that in fact the prohibition should 
take place as soon as there was agreement that there should be 
a control organ. This is like saying: ‘Since we now agree to 
build a house, let’s move in right away.” An agreement will 
not keep the rain out. 

Mr. Vishinsky, in his statement yesterday, gave a new mean- 
ing to the word “‘simultaneous.”’ He said that the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons and the institution of international con- 
trols must be completed within the same period. In other 
words, we must simultaneously complete building the house 
and moving into it. This, of course, is an improvement on 
moving into the house before it is built. But it raises some 
questions. What if we agree to move in and the house never 
gets built? What if the time limit for building expires, and 
the house is unfinished—do we have to move in anyway? 
In short, just how much of an improvement the new position 
is depends upon the detailed schedules of building and of 
moving in. Mr. Vishinsky has substituted for his old formula 
which was impossible a new formula which is merely vague 
and requires further study. 

Fifth, another example of this need for study is Paragraph 
I (1) (a) which speaks of agreed levels and reduction of 
armaments from the level of December 31, 1953. We studied 
this provision carefully in the English and French transla- 
tions. Frankly, it has no meaning whatever. I am not sure I 
understood Mr. Vishinsky’s explanation of this paragraph. 
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As Mr. Vishinsky pointed out when we listened to the transla- 
tions, conditions are far from the optimum. However, if I 
understood correctly, it is now fairly apparent that the Soviet 
Jnion proposes that the reductions start from December 31, 
1953 levels and take place in two stages, 50% of the reduc- 
tions to be in each stage. We are still unclear as to where the 
process ends. How do we determine the levels to which the 
armed forces and armaments are to be reduced? We still do 
not know whether the Soviet Union continues to insist upon 
flat percentage reductions from December 31, 1953 levels. 
Mr. Vishinsky said that he was not pressing for percentage 
reductions at this time. He did not indicate that he had aban- 
doned his eee reugests or that he was accepting any 
alternative formula. 


We are still hopeful that these Soviet proposals represent 
an important step in the direction of an agreed disarmament 
program. They must, however, be clarified and elaborated. 
Large segments of the disarmament program are not touched 
at all in these proposals. This was clearly pointed out by the 
Representatives of the United Kingdom and France. There 
is a tremendous amount of hard labor ahead of us before we 
can turn any of the proposals now before the General As- 
sembly or the Disarmament Commission into a practical dis 
armament program. 

This is a technical subject. We do not believe that the 
General Assembly is the forum for going into the technical 
details. We believe that the very fact that the Soviet Union 
has seen fit to present these new proposals underlines the 
wisdom of the Eighth General Assembly in suggesting private 
discussions by the powers principally involved. We would 
support the reactivation of the Sub-Committee to deal with 
these Soviet proposals and the other disarmament proposals 
which are before the Disarmament Commission. In short, we 
believe that the Soviet proposals should be studied in the hope 
that many of them in soine form will be embodied in a dis- 
armaent treaty. We definitely do not reject them. 


[V. The Outlook 


During the Sub Committee meetings in London, and again 
during the Disarmament discussion in New York we pointed 
out that the Soviet approach to disarmament had three main 
features which not only prevented agreement but also destroyed 
the possibility of genuine negotiation. Let us review those 
features and consider to what extent they are applicable to 
the new Soviet proposals. In the first place, the Soviet Union 
in the past has confined itself to proposals too vague to have 
any meaning. Ambassador Patterson in the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee aptly likened the Soviet proposals to a book with a 
table of contents followed by nothing but blank pages. We 
are sorry to say that the current Soviet proposal fits this descrip- 
tion. It will require much elaboration before it will be really 
meaningful. 

Second, the Soviet proposals in the past have been long on 
pledges and short on safeguards to insure that the Soviet 
Union would observe its pledges. It has refused any type of 
international control which would result in a genuine lifting 
of the Iron Curtain. The present proposals use language 
sufficiently broad so that it would be possible for the Soviet 
Union, under this proposal, to agree to genuine and effective 
safeguards. Whether it in fact is prepared to take such a 
step will probably be determined only after we get down to 
detailed discussions. 


Third, even if we assume full Soviet observance of pledges, 
the past program would have had as its result the disarmament 
of the Free World without disarming the Soviet Union. Thus 
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under their previous plans the most important elements of 
strength of the Free World—its nuclear weapons and its 
bases— would be eliminated. On the other hand, the most 
important features of Soviet strength—its vast armies and its 
conventional weapons—would be merely reduced by one-third. 
From this standpoint, the present proposal is a distinct im- 
provement on previous proposals. It is entirely possible that 
when it is elaborated it would be consistent with the security 
of other states. Again we cannot tell this until we can find out 
what it means. 

If the Soviet Union has really abandoned its policy of dis- 
arming the Free World without disarming the Soviet bloc, this 
is indeed a change of policy. The previous policy, as we 
pointed out in the Disarmament Commission, was far older 
than the Disarmament Commission or than the United Na- 
tions. In fact it was a Communist policy even before there was 
a Soviet Union. We can find it in the writings of Lenin as 
early as 1916 when he said: 


“Only after the Proletariat has disarmed the Bourgeoisie 
will it be able, without destroying its world historical mis- 
sion, to throw all armament on the scrap heap; the Prole- 
tariat will undoubtedly do this, but only when this condition 
has been fulfilled, certainly not before.” 


Until the Soviet Union shows some regard for the security 
of other states, until the Soviet Union looks on disarmament 
as a method of avoiding war and of improving living condi- 
tions of mankind rather than as a stepping stone to strategic 
advantages for itself, there can be no progress toward disarm- 
ament. The United States is willing and indeed eager in the 
light of the developments of the past week to engage in 
further talks and negotiations which may give promise of 
progress toward the goal of world peace. We hope that the 
world will view realistically and further negotiations and dis- 
cussions and will not seek prematurely to paint a bright 
picture of progress which might turn out to be a mirage. 


V. Conclusions 


In conclusion let me re-affirm our wish to explore all ave- 
nues where there is a genuine prospect of progress toward dis- 
armament that will really disarm. The President of the United 
States in his inaugural address, stated certain fixed principles 
which would guide him in pleading our just cause before the 
bar of history and in pressing our labor for world peace. The 
very first of these principles contains the following language: 
“We stand ready to engage with any and all others in joint 
effort to remove the causes of mutual fear and distrust among 
nations so as to make possible drastic reduction of armaments. 
The sole requisite for undertaking such efforts are that—in 
their purpose—they be aimed logically and honestly toward 
secure peace for all! and that—in their result—they provide 
methods by which every participating nation will prove good 
faith in carrying out its pledge.” 

The present Soviet proposals do appear to open an avenue 
for further discussion. It must be emphasized, however, that 
these proposals, like past Soviet proposals, are merely a 
beginning. There are many important parts of a disarmament 
program which these proposals do not touch at all, and even 
where the Soviet proposals suggest a solution in most instances 
that solution is too vague and ambiguous for the world to 
judge its merits. We hope there has been a real change in the 
Soviet outlook—a change that will make possible measurable 
progress toward the goal for which every one must strive—a 
genuine and lasting peace. 
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change in this country, one of the most dramatic shifts 

has been in the sources that supply our expanding need 
for energy. At the turn of the century the statistical informa- 
tion was none too accurate, but best estimates are that the 
burning of coal provided about 70 per cent of the energy 
supply of the nation. The burning of wood provided about 
20 per cent. The remaining 10 per cent of the energy market 
was divided between oil, gas, and water power. 

By the end of World War I, oil and gas had grown to 
about 15 per cent of the total. Today they supply close to 60 
per cent of the country’s energy. Coal has faded and wood has 
been almost eliminated. Although we have a larger poula- 
tion than in 1918 and use much more energy per capita, the 
country’s coal tonnage has actually decreased. 

Now we are entering what is widely heralded as the Atomic 
Age. People are asking whether atomic energy will in the 
next few decades do to oil what oil and natural gas have done 
to coal and wood. What, if any, threat does the new challenge 
pose to the reigning champion? 

In trying to appraise the probable impact on our industry, I 
shall disregard the views of a few incurable optimists, who 
were sure way back in 1945 that atomic energy would soon be 
producing large quantities of power. I shall also disregard the 
views of the pessimists, who feel we may never solve the 
serious problems that still prevent the economical production 
of atomic power for commercial purposes. Fortunately, there 
is today a great body of fact and informed opinion which gives 
one a well-established base between these two extremes. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for the research done in 
government, university, and industrial laboratories on the 
many problems involved in producing power from atomic 
fuels. However, I think it is fair to say that this research has 
uncovered almost as many new problems, unsuspected in the 
early days of rosy optimism, as it has fully solved out of the 
problems then recognized. That is not surprising because the 
military aspects of atomic energy have necessarily had priority 
over the hectic years since the war, and the research achieve- 
ments there have been truly amazing. Power generation has 
been largely an incidental by-product of this great program. 
If anyone claims that the new Atomic Energy Act turns over 
to private industry a bonanza in the form of already solved 
technical and economic problems and an assured profit, either 
he does not know the facts or he is an arrant demagogue. 
Any private investment in commercial atomic power genera- 
tion in the near future will have to be inspired more by public 
service motives than by any reasonable expectation of profit. 

In discussing the probable rate of development of the com- 
mercial use of atomic energy I should define what I mean by 
commercial use. Basically, I mean production of power at 
costs competitive with power from conventional fuels, and 
without direct or indirect subsidy from the Government. I 
use this criterion because it is hard enough to appraise the 
complicated economic factors that will affect the outcome, 
without trying to take into account the unpredictable political 
and other factors that might lead to all sorts of open or con- 
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cealed subsidies. Most of those, both in government and in- 
dustry, who predict early commercial developments by private 
enterprise are assuming such subsides. In some cases, especially 
in some of the underdeveloped, power-hungry countries, sub- 
sidies may well be justified, but they nevertheless are subsides. 

Specifically, I consider that commercial power development 
is unsubsidized only: 

1. If it pays for its uranium (or other fissionable ma- 
terial) either by outright purchase or on a rental basis that 
fully covers at least the average going cost to the Govern- 
ment. (The Government now pays widely different prices 
to different producers, depending largely on their costs.) 

2. If it gets no government-guaranteed price for by- 
product plutonium. Although the Government is now pro- 
ducing plutonium at high cost for weapons, the time is 
likely to come before long when the armed forces will have 
no real need for additional plutonium, at least beyond their 
own production. The plutonium would of course, have value 
for generating power, but in that event the plant should 
pay the cost of separating and recovering its own by-pro- 
duct plutonium, and use it up in its own power-generating 
operations. 

3. If it is set up on the basis of financing at commercial 
rates, paying the usual taxes and making a reasonable 
profit. Since capital costs will probably be two or three 
times as high as for conventional power plants, these fac- 
tors are highly important in determining whether or not a 
nuclear plant is competitive. 

4. If it provides a plant location, safety devices, shield- 
ing equipment, and provisions for waste disposal sub- 
stantially as safe as those of the existing atomic piles. While 
that factor of safety is quite high and is costly, it will be 
many years before any political subdivision would feel that 
it would dare to substantially relax present precautions. 
Defining commercial power production in this way, I believe 
most experts agree that: 

1. There will be few, if any, atomic power plants built 
for purely commercial purposes in this country within ten 
years. These would be only at points remote from conven- 
tional fuel supplies. The Shippingport plant, near Pitts- 
burgh, does not qualify under my definition of an unsubsi- 
dized plant, since the Government is justifiably paying well 
over half of the total cost. 

2. Between ten and twenty-five years from now (depend- 
ing partly on technoligical developments and partly on the 
trend of prices of competitive fuels), a moderate propor- 
tion of the larger new power plants built might be built to 
utilize atomic fuel. No existing plant of reasonable efficiency 
would be shut down or converted to atomic fuel. As was 
pointed out by Mr. Whelchel, of Pacific Gas and Electric, 
during last year’s Conference, ‘‘. . . looking to the future, 
we do not expect nuclear power to supplant power generated 
by hydro and conventional steam stations. On the contrary, 
when and as nuclear power becomes economical, we believe 
it will fit into the nation’s ever-growing integrated power 
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systems without displacing then-existing generating facilities 

or preventing the construction in the future of hydro and 

conventional steam power plants.” 

As to the above-mentioned factor of the price of competitive 
fuels, while I both expect and hope that the price of oil and 
natural gas will increase enough in the next twenty five years 
to make atomic energy more competitive, I believe the price 
of coal will be the principal detriment. If oil and gas do 
go up, I am confident that John L. Lewis and his successors 
will help make sure that coa! does not lag far behind! 

If the foregoing is even close to a fair appraisal of the 
outlook for commercial atomic power, what impact would 
it have on our industry? At the risk of seeming facetious, I 
will say that at the end of twenty or twenty-five years we might 
turn around long enough to say, “Was that a mosquito that 
bit us?” and then continue trying to handle our growing 
business. 

To understand the reasons for this opinion, let’s analyze 
more in detail how such power developments might affect our 
industry. In the first place, heavy residual fuel oil would be 
almost the only oil product affected. Residual fuel is a rela- 
tively small part of our business, and the percentage is becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. Over the past eight postwar years, 
our over-all consumption of heavy fuel has gone down from 
28 per cent to 22 per cent, calculated on the volume of domes- 
tic refinery runs. Our production from domestic refinery runs 
has gone down from 25 per cent to 18 per cent. If the figures 
were in dollars, the percentage would be still lower. Residual 
fuel is our least profitable product—the only one selling for 
less than the cost of crude oil. As a result, we have been 
steadily reducing our yields and converting more and more 
of our residuals into more valuable products. 

Moreover, only a small part of the residual fuel is used to 
generate electricity. In fact, the total amount of residual fuel 
used for power generation in the United States in 1953 repre- 
sented only 3.3 per cent of the total volume of crude run, and 
here again the percentage would be even smaller if expressed 
in dollars. 

So, even if we lost our large powei-plant business entirely in 
the next twenty-five years, we would hardly notice it; in fact, 
we might well lose it to coal long before that, and no tears 
would be shed. Certainly long before we talk about making 
motor fuel from coa! we should make it by conversion of 
residual fuel—which we can do at much lower cost. 

While a small proportion of our lighter distillate fuels is 
also used to make power, this is only in very small plants 
where atomic power would hardly be considered. An excep- 
tion might be in remote locations such as our air base in 
Thule, Greenland, where transportation costs are reported to 
be several times as great as the basic cost of the fuel. 

Natural gas also is used to make electricity. While the use 
of natural gas for power generation has been increasing, it 
accounts for only about 18 per cent of the country’s total fuel 
for electric power. Outside of the gas producing areas it is 
used today largely because it is available as “dump” gas at low 
prices during the warmer seasons when the big gas pipelines 
from the producing areas would otherwise be operating far 
below capacity. The availability of dump gas at such low 
prices will tend to decrease as the older supply contracts expire 
and more underground storage for gas is put into service near 
consuming centers. These facilities will make it possible to 
keep the long pipelines running full the year round, but stor- 
ing the excess during the summer in order to have ic available 
for household consumption at higher prices. The use of 
aatural gas for making electricity can be expected to decrease 
whether or not atomic energy begins to compete, and again 
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no tears will be shed by the gas producer in losing this very 
low-priced market. 

What about fuel oil for ships, which today take about .20 
per cent of our residual fuel oil? While some submarines and 
possibly other special naval vessels will be atomic powered 
for war service, I believe that the very high first cost of atomic 
power plants will make their use on commercial ships develop 
even more slowly than in central power plants. But again, if 
we should lose the fuel oil business of some of the larger 
ships after twenty or twenty-five years—what of it? 

How about atomic fuel for locomotives, or for cars, buses, 
and trucks? The only use in land transportation I have heard 
discussed as even a remote possibility is in a large locomotive ; 
but even if this should prove to be both safe and economical 
in normal service (which I seriously doubt), can you imagine 
either the railroads or the regulatory authorities: being willing 
to risk a possible wreck of an atomic engine in one of our 
large cities? I realize that a theoretically safe “package” 
might be designed, but I think psychological factors would 
bar it for many, many years. 

For cars, trucks, or buses the idea is fantastic. Even 
supposing people could afford the minimum conceivable cost 
of tens of thousands of dollars for an atomic engine, we 
would have to have at least a three-foot concrete dashboard 
to protect the passengers from dangerous radiations, and 
front fenders three feet thick to protect the passers-by. For 
planes too, the shielding problems seem to constitute an 
almost insuperable bar, though the greater distance of the 
pilot from the power plant would help some. 

In this connection, I should probably mention the paper 
presented by Dr. C. C. Furnas at the September meeting of 
the American Chemical Society. Some of the editorial com- 
ments on his paper made Dr. Furnas sound quite optimistic 
about the possibility that light-weight shielding devices could 
be developed. References to the actual paper shows while 
Dr. Furnas urged research along such lines he was not opti- 
mistic and indicated that the physicists are quite pessimistic. 
I think it is fair to say that the problem of light-weight shield- 
ing against gamma radiation is in almost the same class as 
the problem of shielding against gravity. So far as impact 
on the oil industry is concerned, it is the project “least likely 
to succeed.” 

In discussing the impact of atomic energy on the auto- 
mobile business, we can rule out engines using atomic fuel, 
but there are other possibilities we ought to consider. Might 
not cheap electricity from atomic power plants be used to 
charge some new kind of highly efficient storage batteries 
for electric automobiles ? 

In the first place, even if atomic power plants do become 
commercially competitive, there is very little likelihood that 
power will be cheap by present standards; in the second place, 
further radical improvements in storage batteries do not appear 
to be in sight despite many years of research. Furthermore, 
even solving these problems would probably not affect the 
gasoline business very much. 

Let's review some facts about automobiles. One important 
point is that gasoline is a relatively small part of the cost of 
driving a car. Even in fleet driving, where annual mileages 
are high and investment cost per mile is therefore low, gaso- 
line accounts for less than one-quarter of the cost (not 
including any wages for the driver). If we base our calcula- 
tions on the price of gasoline (ex tax) at the refinery gate, 
we find that the fuel cost of the energy represents only about 
one-eighth of the cost of the transportation. For ordinary 
automobile use, the gasoline costs are even lower. Gasoline 
prices, ex taxes, ate about the same as they were in 1926, 
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whereas automobiles cost over twice as much. To be sure 
they are greatly improved, but so is modern gasoline. Any 
competing source of mobile energy will have a hard time 
beating such figures. While this omits the relatively large 
factors of gasoline taxes and distribution costs, the latter 
would certainly not be less for storage battery charging and 
distribution and you can be sure that the governmental bodies 
would not long neglect to tax it if it became important. 


Another important point is that the gasoline engine is a 
very low-cost engine. In a small car costing around $2,000, 
the engine represents only $300 of that total. The designer 
of a competitive type of engine or motor does not have much 
money to play with. 

Most importantly of all, however, the buyer of gasoline is 
not looking primarily for cheap B.t.u.’s Instead, he demands 
in his car things like fast acceleration, agility in traffic, driving 
comfort, and the other qualities that come under the heading 
of “performance.” 


The electric car lost out once in the competition with the 
gasoline car when gasoline engines were far less efficient and 
power requirements far lower. Atomic energy seems unlikely 
to put it back in the race. 


There is, of -ourse, the remote possibility of revolutionary 
new devices being discovered which would convert atomic 
energy directly to electricity, but this seems highly unlikely. 
At the second of these conferences held a year ago, Walter 
Zinn said he had seen no such scheme that seemed practical. 
Here again the low cost of the gasoline engine and the low 
cost of operating it seem practically certain to hold the busi- 
ness for the oil industry. 


SPACE HEATING 


After the various transportation uses, the next most impor- 
tant use of oil products is in space heating. Is there any 
chance that atomic energy will replace our distillate fuels, 
used mainly in home heating? In this field, the customer 
comes much closer to shopping for mere B.t.u.’s than when 
he buys gasoline. 

Atomic energy for such uses seems to be ruled out by its 
usual handicaps; the need for heavy shielding, the problem 
of handling radioactive wastes, and the high cost of the 
equipment. The high equipment cost is pointed up by the 
estimates made in connection with the Army Package Power 
Reactor, designed to generate 1,700 kilowatts. I believe Dr. 
Hafstad said the probable cost would be “considerably less 
than $8,000,000,” and there were some guestimates as low 
as $5,000,000. Even this figure, however, would be ten 
times the cost of an equivalent diesel unit. For generating 
electric power or for producing heat, atomic energy would 
seem to be attractive only in location like northern Greenland, 
where diesel fuel may cost a dollar a gallon instead of the 
normal 12 or 13 cents. ; 

In other remote locations, particularly where the climate 
is not too cold, electricity from atoms might prove economical 
for driving heat pumps. These are the devices that take low- 
level heat from outdoors and convert it to the higher-level 
heat needed indoors. It is possible that some day the heat 
pump will be a substantial competitor of the oil industry in 
certain areas. But if it does, it will for many years use elec- 
tricity generated from coal rather than from atomic energy. 


ATOMIC ENERGY WILL HELP THE O1L INDUSTRY 


I have indicated the reasons why I believe that no impor- 
tant phase of the oil business will be adversely affected by 
atomic energy in the foreseeable future. On the contrary, 
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atomic energy is likely to help us. So long as there exists 
danger of an atomic war, decentralization will become the 
pattern for industry and for population. The resulting in- 
crease in travel will be largely powered by oil, and mainly 
over roads built with our asphalt. New construction in 
outlying districts will use oil-powered bulldozers and certain 
asphalt-based building materials. 

The enormously greater power of atomic bombs will cut 
down bomber fuel requirements if we do have a war, but 
that would mean a welcome lessening of the oil industry's 
peak load in wartime, and would lessen the need for wartime 
rationing of our products—even assuming the next war lasted 
long enough to require it. 

Turning to a radically different benefit, the oil business— 
like many others using science—will benefit from the radio- 
active tracers used in research. Our products are more com- 
plicated than most chemical products and so we are in an 
unusualy favorable position to use the information these 
tracers make possible. A paper at this conference last year 
described still another use of these tracers, in studies of wear 
in automotive engines. For some time we have been using 
radioactive devices for logging oil wells. Radioactive markers 
are used to indicate instantly the interface between different 
products being pumped through our product pipelines; and 
the industry’s active research laboratories are working on 
many other possible uses of these new tools. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE More DISTANT FUTURE 


Thus far, I have been discussing primarily the outlook for 
the next twenty-five years. Beyond that time, any predic- 
tions are bound to involve more and more uncertainty, not 
only because of unforeseen developments in the utilization 
of atomic energy, but because of uncertainties regarding the 
rate of discovery of oil in the more distant future. It is true 
that as oil gets harder to find, the long-time trend of 
petroleum costs and prices is upward and likely to continue 
that way; whereas the trend of atomic power costs is down- 
ward and should continue that way for at least the next two 
decades. The two curves will presumably meet sometime, 
but apparently well into the future. However, the country’s 
needs for energy are expanding so rapidly (certainly more 
than doubling in the next twenty-five years) that the ultimate 
problem is not what fuel is going to be crowded out, but 
what can come along to help carry the rapidly growing load. 
Petroleum’s present advantage in most of its fields of use- 
fulness is so large that only a very major increase in price 
could prevent it from having all the business it can handie 
far beyond the next twenty-five years. It is much more certain 
that we will find early use for all the petroleum we discover 
in this country than it is for uranium. 

Barring a world cataclysm, world population in the next 
century is almost certain to increase by threefold and its 
power requirements at least tenfold. With this outlook, | 
for one, welcome ato:aic energy with open arms. For the 
long pull it will be, not a competitor, but a burden-sharer; 
and its ultimate availability should still forever the cry that 
we are running out of oil and that the Government should 
therefore take us over. Atomic energy today needs both 
industrtial and governmental help. The oil industry has 
proven rather conclusively that it can do a highly efficient 
job as a private enterprise. Atomic energy should help keep 
it that way, and is therefore doubly welcome. 
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Let’s Stick With Competition 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TODAY UNDER ALTERNATE SYSTEMS 
By WILLARD W. WRIGHT, General Sales Manager, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delivered before the Sixth Annual Community Leader Oil Progress Luncheon, Newark, New Jersey, October, 13, 1954 


new approach. I notice in the program that this meet- 

ing is called a Community Leader Oil Progress Week 
luncheon. I thought at first we were to talk about you fine 
gentlemen who have won places of leadership in the cities 
and towns of northern New Jersey. Instead, I found that you 
were invited here by oil men like me to hear us talk about 
ourselves and our industry. 

We were not always as brash about things like this as 
we are today. This practice of setting aside a whole week to 
report to the American people on what we are doing and how 
we are contributing to the progress of our nation is distinctly 
a post-World War II development. Some of us who started 
rather timidly and self-consciously in this business of talking 
about ourselves seven years ago are now enjoying it. 

It isn’t that we suddenly began to take ourselves seriously ; 
rather we began to take seriously some of the things that were 
being said about us. We had encountered some rough spots 
in making the transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. The shortages that occurred in certain parts of the 
country for a limited period and the price adjustments that 
followed the relaxation of controls were being unduly magni- 
fied. Suddenly we found ourselves being criticized and 
investigated. 

This came as quite a jolt. During the war we had occupied 
a hero’s role. We had been widely applauded for our vast 
productive effort in meeting the fuel and lubrication require- 
ments of our war machines. And right after the war some 
books were written about us, proclaiming the part we had 
played in the victory over the forces of tyranny. 

We put the books and citations on our shelves and tackled 
our postwar adjustment problems. But it wasn’t long before 
we were to discover that the petroleum industry's well-earned 
popularity was beginning to wane in the face of attacks from 
various quarters. When these criticisms persisted, even after 
specific matters complained of were cleared away in our big 
postwar expansion efforts, members of the industry showed 
concern. 

About this time—and for the first time—many of us were 
to realize that although we had done a successful job in selling 
our products we were doing a very poor job in selling the 
industry and the contributions it was making to better living 
in America. 

That's how we came upon the idea of sponsoring Oil 
Progress Week activities. We saw in this an opportunity to 
try to set the record straight in the instance of specific and 
unsupported charges against us and to try to clear up some 
very odd misconceptions that have grown up about the indus- 
try over the years. 

It was rather easy to deal with specific charges because 
our record was good. We had the facts. But when we got 
into the realm of ideas and public attitudes the job was not 
so easy or clear. I know that I often felt like the fellows you 
see in some of the free-for-all boxing bouts in the late evening 
television shows. About five of these fellows are put into 
the ring at the same time. Then they are blindfolded and told 
to go at it. They never know just who their opponents are, or 
where the next punch is coming from. 


Y ve can always count on oil men coming up with a 


For example, we discovered in opinion polls that some peo- 
ple thought there was relatively little competition in the 
petroleum industry. But at the same time we were also hear- 
ing complaints that there was too much competition in the 
petroleum industry. A 

Increasingly it became evident that the primary public 
relations job of the oil industry was to get public understand- 
ing of what competition in a free market economy is and 
what it means to consumers, employes and the nation generally. 
This was a tough assignment to get into but we realized that 
until it was done our industry or the individual companies 
that made up the industry could not expect to win enthusiastic 
acceptance as institutions serving the public good, much less 
as being essential to the preservation of American standards of 
living. 

Complicating the job that was to be done—and still remains 
to be done—was the fact that during the war and the period 
of postwar scarcities there had not been many open manifesta- 
tions of competition. In ten years whole generations grow 
to adulthood. Thus millions of Americans had never experi- 
enced competitive enterprise in action. Others just forgot. 

So much for the background of how we got into this Oil 
Industry Information Committee work. I know that I per- 
sonally have never regretted a moment of the time I spent in 
this work and I think I can express the same feeling for the 
OIIC committee people here who have been speaking before 
civic groups, promoting school programs and participating in 
other activities. I think they will agree that these things have 
opened up new avenues of thinking to us and have made us 
better all-around oil men. 

I want to go further and urge those oil men in this audience 
who have not been active until now to join in this informa- 
tion program. Your local chairman will have a job for you. 
You have a stake in this industry and whatever happens to 
restrict its freedom of action will affect you. It’s your busi- 
ness, your industry and you need to speak up for it. 

I'd like to call for support, too, from those of you who 
are engaged in other lines of business. I do not mean support 
for the oil industry—that’s a job we'll have to do ourselves— 
but support for the fundamental idea that oil men are pro- 
moting with special effort this week 

This is the idea that competition is the only effective 
regulator of economic enterprise and the great protector not 
only of economic freedom but of all freedom and opportunity. 
Competition stimulates and channels productive effort, spurs 
initiative and imagination, attracts customers and determines 
prices In simplest terms, it provides people with the goods 
and services they want at prices they are both able and willing 
to pay. 

Certainly there is nothing new or novel about this idea. 
Generations of Americans have recognized and supported it. 
Over the years American people have demanded laws to pre- 
vent competition from being weakened or circumvented. Yet 
we are subjected to a steady barrage from those who reject 
this traditionally American concept. 

The very fact that a large industry is concentrating this 
week on winning understanding of competition is a tribute 
in a way to the effectiveness of the job being well done by 
those offering substitutes for competition. 
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These people are often well-meaning citizens who honestly 
just don’t believe in competition. Then there are others who 
say they are not out to destroy competition but would like 
to see it toned down so that no one would ever get hurt while 
maintaining the progress resulting from competition. These 
people do not realize that with all progress there is some 
dislocation and with each dislocation someone is bound to be 
hurt, temporarily at least. Look at what the automobile has 
done to the blacksmith. And, finally, there are still others 
who seem willing and eager to support competition in the 
abstract, but are quick to abandon it when they see an oppor- 
tunity for personal gain. 

Unfortunately there are some businessmen who would like 
to operate like the old codger I read about in a golfing maga- 
zine one time. This wealthy gentleman was having trouble 
winning at his own club, so he hired an architect and had a 
course built to his own specifications and suited exactly to 
the type of game he played. He provided for sand traps but 
never in the places he was likely to hit. Then he invited his 
friends over and fared quite well. 

We find the wily old golfer’s counterpart in those who run 
to government for a new law or regulation when they find 
they are having trouble in keeping up with their competitors. 
They are not concerned about the obstacles they create for 
others as long as their own ends are served. 

Can it be that our thinking about competition is growing 
fuzzy? 

The criticisms of competition constantly reappearing in 
some quarters and the mere lip-service paid to it in others 
make it clear to us that competition as the only real guarantor 
of square dealing in the market place must be sold and re-sold. 

Businessmen must join in the selling. They can no longer 
take for granted that basic facts of economic life which are 
so apparent to them will be equally apparent to all. They 
must take part in the competition in the realm of ideas. 

Let’s sell competition as a positive, creative force and 
demonstrate what it has done and is doing for America. Then 
let's ask those who criticize our competive economy just what 
they propose as an alternate. Do they want a government- 
directed economy? Do they want monopolies or cartels? 

If these people are pas flaws in our system let’s see 
what is happening under alternate systems. Let's point out 
to those who advocate a system in which the rigors, risks and 
uncertainties of competition are held to a minimum that such 
a system is now operating in France. 

How is the system doing in France? Let me tell you how 
Morley Cassidy, of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, sized 
up the situation in a recent report to his paper. 

He told the story of a ““Monsieur X,” a French shoe manu- 
facturer, who wondered how American manufacturers could 
pay three times as much as he did but still market shoes of 
comparable quality at the same price as his. 

Monsieur X came to the United States in 1949 to learn the 
answer. The secret, he discovered, lay in the high productivity 
achieved by American methods, plus the theory that smaller 
profit margins multiply sales and broaden the market. Re- 
turning home with his answer, he promptly bought $100,000 
worth of American machinery and reorganized his assembly 
lines, promising his workers a sizable bonus for higher output. 

The results were even better than he hoped. His output 
rose and his costs went down. He found he could lower the 
price on a pair of shoes by 1,400 francs. But other French 
manufacturers did not welcome competition of this sort. They 
threatened his customers and he lost his markets. They threat- 
ened his — and he lost his source of leather. In the 
end he was forced to raise his price to the level set by “the 
system,” fire part of his work force, leave part of his capacity 
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idle and accept only that share of the market “the system” 
permitted him. 

Mr. Cassidy pointed out that this true story could be re- 
peated in its essentials in a hundred fields, from laundry soap 
to steel ingots. Summing up the consequences, he pointed out 
that for two years French business has wallowed in the trough 
of stagnation. Output last year was down four per cent from 
1952 levels and foreign sales down ten per cent. He con- 
cluded with the observation that in trying to run an economy 
on the philosophy that ‘Everyone must live,” the French have 
created a system in which many must suffer. 

This report confirmed the impressions I had gained in a 
visit to France and other European countries last year. What 
struck me particularly as a businessman were the very few 
opportunities that an enterprising man would find in en- 
deavoring to start a business of his own. 

In one country he might find that the business he would 
like to enter was centered in certain families and handed down 
from father to son. Lacking family connections, he would 
find the door to opportunity closed to him. In another coun- 
try he might possibly find private cartels embracing monopo- 
listic practices that have been outlawed in this country for 
more than 50 years and again the door would be closed to 
him. In a third country he may run into great difficulty in 
obtaining a license to operate his own business, or encounter 
such problems with currency fluctuations or importing of prod- 
ucts that he would throw up the whole idea in despair. 
Actually, he might find himself up against this whole complex 
of conditions in a single country. 

As an oil man, I was, of course, interested in noting that 
the retail price of gasoline ranged from two to three times 
the price charged at the average service station in America. 
But I must point out that most people were riding bicycles 
and were not too interested in the price of gasoline. Oppor- 
tunities to buy automobiles are also limited in Europe because 
they are priced beyond the reach of most people. 

Returning to my reference to France, I am sure that the 
critics of a competitive economy will find little comfort in 
recent statements by the new French premier, Mendes-France. 
Advancing his program to get France back on her economic 
feet, he recently said: ‘We shall be getting back to liberal 
methods based upon the free play of competition and upon 
the initiative of each producer in an effort to get the French 
economy to readapt itself.” 

The problem in France, Mendes-France added, is to release 
the power of competition. That struck me as a particularly 
apt phrase, because the power of competition manifests itself 
in many ways. Some of you may recall, for example, that as 
soon as the British: government announced two years ago that 
it planned to lift restrictions on the sale of gasoline that had 
been in effect since 1939 marketers began to renovate service 
stations, make them more attractive and then started special 
courses to train salesmen in tact, courtesy and service. These 
things were done in anticipation of competition which had 
been missing for 13 years. 

Fortunately for America the power of competition has been 
at work here for a long time. It has made the American 
people the best-fed, best-housed, best-clothed in all the world. 


In making the case for competition as a spur to progress 
no better example can be cited than the 94-year history of the 
petroleum industry. From the humblest of beginnings, it has 
gone through a long series of dynamic changes as rivalry 
spurred new methods in operations, research for better prod- 
ucts, the development of a remarkably efficient transportation 
system, and advanced marketing practices. Each step of prog- 
ress brought new benefits to consumers. 
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Thus, today, Americans, who constitute seven per cent of 
the world’s population, use almost twice as much oil as the 
rest of the world put together. 

In its march of progress the petroleum industry created 
opportunities for those who cared to venture to set up their 
own businesses in various phases of its complex operations. 
As a result today there are more than 42,000 separate com- 
panies in the oil business, including, 12,000 producing com- 
panies, 270 refineries, 1,400 in transportation activities, and 
14,000 wholesale distributors. 

Competition has accelerated the pace of progress in the 
petroleum industry. During recent years oil companies have 
been spending a total of about $100 million a year in research. 
As a result today’s gasolines are of a quality we had not ex- 
pected to attain until about 1957. 

Having created demand for its products, the oil industry 
has accepted its responsibility to meet increasing demand for 
more and more customers. In doing this oil companies in the 
United States have invested $25 billion in plants, property and 
equipment. 

Over the years petroleum has also been competing for mar- 
kets against other products: kerosene from petroleum against 
whale oil and tallow; lubricants from petroleum against vege- 
table and animal oils, and gasoline in automobiles against the 
horse and against steam and electric buggies. Today oil and 
natural gas compete with coal as a power fuel; chemicals from 
petroleum against chemicals from coal tar, and plastics from 
petrochemicals against established glass, wood and steel. 

The public often is unaware of the competition that goes 
on in the quiet of the laboratory or over the drafting boards 
as engineers seek ways of shaving costs or developing better 
products. But it is aware of competition at the gasoline retail 
level, especially here in New Jersey where signs appear period- 
ically at service stations to announce price changes. 

As you know, th gasoline market in this state over a period 
of several years has experienced a whole series of sharp price 
fluctuations. Sometimes these price breaks have been localized 
in certain sections of the state and at other times they have 
spread through the length and breadth of the state. 

This situation, incidentally, is by no means confined to 
New Jersey. It is a phenomena which has been occurring in 
many other parts of the country. An oversupply of products, 
the appearance of new marketers, and the introduction of new 
marketing methods and many other factors have had their 
impact upon prices. 

Nature itself has added complications. Refiners who maxim- 
ized their fuel oil production after experiencing shortages 
during a severe winter have run into a series of unusually 
mild winters. Then they found themselves oversupplied not 
only with fuel oil but with gasoline also because you can’t 
make fuel oil without turning out gasoline, too. 

With each of the recurring price breaks here in New Jersey 
there has been, unfortunately but understandably, much finger- 
pointing and many bitter accusations leveled against new 
marketers, against individual dealers and against suppliers. 
There have also been repeated appeals to the Legislature ‘‘to 
pass a law to stop price wars.” 

During the sharp downward retail price trends many dealers 
have been hurt and some have decided to give up the business. 
Earnings of suppliers have also been drastically reduced as a 
result of the variety of special allowances they have given to 
dealers handling their products. 

It is not hard to understand that some people, pointing to 
reduced earnings at both the dealer and supplier levels, are 
asking why everybody can’t get together and have a law passed 
that will provide a fair profit for everybody. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


There is such a proposal before the New Jersey Legislature 
right now. It is known as Senate Billi 344 and it amends the 
existing Act governing the retail sale of motor fuels by adding 
a requirement that the selling expense for retailing gasoline 
shall not be less than 6.7 cents per gallon. Violators would 
be fined $1,000 for each offense they committed. 

This measure, it is claimed, is good for everybody engaged 
in marketing gasoline in New Jersey. It offers, so its pro- 
ponents say, protection to all dealers and it takes away from 
the supplier the constant headache of watching the fluctuating 
market, making price adjustments here and there when he 
sees that such action is imperative, and taking cuts in his own 
earnings. (I have even heard that it would give sales man- 
agers time to get out and play some golf.) 

If you do not support this measure which has its attractive 
allurements you may find yourself placed in the position of 
advocating continuing price wars. Proponents of the measure 
have drawn the issue that fine. 

Nevertheless, I can’t go along. I have already indicated 
a distaste for the idea of running to government for the solu- 
tion of problems. I am afraid that if the legislature passes 
this measure this year it will be asked to pass another bill 
next year to correct the problems this one will create. And 
so on until the state is operating the whole business. Heaven 
forbid. 

I am not restricting my thinking to the situation here in 
New Jersey. I am looking at this in a broader sense. I believe 
sincerely that once we have taken the step to place our prob- 
lems before a legislative body and ask it to solve them for us 
we have committed ourselves to a course leading toward com- 
plete government regulation. History has proven repeatedly 
that we cannot halt the trend at the precise spot we may 
think is right. Human nature cannot resist the temptation to 
go just one inch farther if that extra inch seems to offer some 
advantage. 

Those of us who don’t like recourse to government may 
be asked, quite fairly, what we have to offer in its stead. 
Can't we suggest anything more than permitting the natural 
forces of the market to make their own adjustments and cor- 
rections—as they always do. 

Well, I don’t think that in this dynamic industry in which 
changes occur with almost dramatic swiftness that any pat 
plan can be advanced as a quick solution to the problems we 
have been talking about. I am sure that all of us have been 
trying to find the answers to the problems that confront us, 
keeping in mind all the responsibilities we have taken on as 
we have progressed. In the case of a supplying company this 
includes responsibilities not only toward the dealers who 
handle your product, but also toward your employes, your 
stockholders, and the motorists who have become accustomed 
to buying your products. 

I do have one point to make, however. I am convinced that 
many of us in this particular market in New Jersey are losing 
sight of some fundamental marketing principles in over- 
emphasizing price competition in the overall problem of meet- 
ing competition. 

Marketers of other products and students of marketing 
generally are emphasizing the importance of all the factors 
that motivate customers to buy. They stress the need for what 
they describe as a “marketing mix.” In the field of gasoline 
retailing this means such varied things as the convenience of 
a station’s location, its attractiveness, the quality of products, 
the efficiency of service, as well as price. Unfortunately, the 
great emphasis in the New Jersey market today is on price. 

Motorists, like everyone else, are price-conscious, of course, 
but over the years they have been led to expect more than price 
bargains. This is borne out in the most recent survey of motor- 
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ists’ preferences sponsored by the Ethyl Corporation. The 
survey results announced last month were based upon personal 
interviews with more than 4,500 dealers in 23 states. 

The survey showed that the dealers felt that service, brand 
name and station appearance were the three most important 
means of attracting new customers to service stations. This 
Supports my belief that in New Jersey at the present time 
some of the key factors in what I have referred to as the 
“marketing mix’ are being neglected during the emphasis on 
price competition. Getting all these factors back into their 
proper positions of relative importance is not the complete 
answer to the situation in New Jersey but it should blunt the 
violent ups and downs this market has experienced. 

Supplying companies have not been standing by and let- 
ting dealers fight it out on the retail level as some people 
have charged. Most of them have been lending support when 
retail prices drop sharply. They have also been accused of 
aggravating the situation by lending their support and so they 
are damned if they do and damned if they don’t. Most of us 
in the supplying end have been trying to take the most intelli- 
gent action possible. I know that our company has beer basing 
its actions on the most careful studies that our marketing 
analysts can make. 

Supplying companies have also been devoting attention to 
programs to train dealers to become better all-around business- 


men. With some of the stations taking on the proportions of 
automotive supermarkets, the dealer today has become expert: 
in more and more phases of marketing. Today he must be a 
merchandiser, an odeuhiaine and display arranger, an account- 
ant, a public relations man, a mechanic and many other things. 

And while I am talking about dealers I would be very 
remiss during this Oil Progress Week if I failed to pay tribute 
to the part that dealers have played in enhancing the name 
and reputation of the petroleum industry. To many people they 
are the industry. The public generally does not meet the 
geologists, the researchers, the refinery workers, or the tanker 
crewmen, but it does meet the dealer and has acclaimed him 
for his courtesy, friendliness and good service. 

I have been talking about competition today both in its 
broad aspects and what it has meant in stimulating the growth 
and public service of the petroleum industry. We have also 
taken a quick look at what happens in the absence of competi- 
tion such as in many European countries today. 

I have asked your support for the fundamental idea that 
competition best serves America. It has not promoted a Utopia, 
it has its strains and dislocations. But until the collectivists, 
the cartelists, the planners and all the others come up with 
something more realistic and workable, let's stick with 


competition. 
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Dilemmas for Decision 
1S COLLEGE EDUCATION AS PRODUCTIVE AS IT COULD BE? 


By J. L. MORRELL, President, University of Minnesota 
Delivered at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, September 30, 1954 


Gentlemen—Members of the Faculty and Friends— 

By this time the new students among you are 

beginning to be settled down to the new life and learning 

of the University—encouraged, I am sure, by the thrilling 

success of your fellow-students on the football team last 
Saturday. 

And by this time—so much talked to, and advised, have 
you been during Welcome Week and these first days of your 
classes—by this time doubtless you are ready to believe, in- 
deed, the beatitude that ‘blessed is he that hath nothing to 
say, and cannot be persuaded to say it!” 

And yet you have become one of us in this great Univer- 
sity—and thereby a partner in its problems and prospects. Its 
dilemmas and decisions you are entitled to understand. Some 
aspects of all this I wish we might think about together this 
morning—temembering, as it has been said, that “universi- 
ties are the thinking devices of society.” 

I have been looking lately at a very important report on 
“America’s Resources for Specialized Talent." It was pre- 
pared by an impressive commission of American scholarly 
and scientific leaders—including one of our own, Vice- 
President Malcolm M. Willey of the University of Minnesota. 

Let me read you the first paragraph: 

“With only 6 percent of the world’s land and 7 percent 
of its population, the United States publishes 27 percent of 
of the world’s newspapers, owns 31 percent of all radio and 
television sets, produces 40 percent of all electric power, 
uses 58 percent of the world’s telephones, and drives 76 
percent of its automobiles.” 

No wonder you can hardly find a place to park! 


M« MOHLKE, Dean Williamson—Young Ladies and 


But the report recites these facts to!emphasize the results, 
and the ee of trained intelligence in a free society; in a 
society that is enormously inventive and resourceful because it 
is free and because it has encouraged education. 

And of course that’s where you come in. 

For “a nation,” the report goes on to say, ‘with as complex 
an economy, as important a role in world affairs, and as 
tangled a web of social, economic, military and technological 
problems as confront the United States, is peculiarly depend- 
ent for its future welfare upon those of its citizens who are 
competent to work effectively with ideas.” 

Now, to work with ideas—to transmit and reinterpret the 
ideas that have stood the test of time, to create and discover 
new ones, to put ideas into the use and inspiration of human- 
kind—all this is the infinitely significant assignment of 
universities, of teachers and researchers and their students. 

It is why you are here. It is why the people of Minnesota 
have made the millions of investment in the opportunities 
spread before you here. 

About two weeks ago I stood on the steps of this building 
with two distinguished British educators—Sir Philip Morris, 
vice-chancellor of the Univeisity of Bristol, and Dr. Douglas 
Logan, principal of the great University of London. We 
looked down the Mall at the substantial buildings, with the 
towering Mayo Memorial rising into the sky above the older 
ones. We watched groups of new students on their orienta- 
tion tours—the advance guard of the thousands here now. 

These men, I think, were a bit aghast to see with their 
own eyes the vast contrast between the American commitment 
to educational opportunity and that of other lands, including 
their own. For in all Great Britain, with less than 84,000 
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fulltime students, only 4 percent of the young people of 
college age are enrolled in the universities. 

How different the story in our country where 30 percent 
of all Americans between the ages of 18 and 21 were attend- 
ing college or university, as shown by the 1950 census! 

Only in Russia among the other nations has there been 
anything like the American realization that “knowledge is 
power.” There, the numbers and percentages of youth 
selected for advanced training is pyramiding—but there is 
no freedom in the process such as we enjoy. Selection of 
students is based upon the most rigid standards, with the 
choice of studies and careers largely enforced by the state. 

More than this, as an editorial in the Communist publi- 
cation, Pravda, made plain last summer: a major reorganiza- 
tion of the Soviet school and university curriculum, aimed at 
emphasizing strictly scientific education at the expense of the 
humanities, will go into effect this year. The time hitherto 
devoted to teaching languages, literature, history, logic and 
related subjects is to be reduced, it was announced. More 
physics and chemistry will take their place in the Russian 
pursuit of “peace through balanced terror,” as a British 
statesman has described it. 

Thus, as we might expect, the humane outlook is to be 
further circumscribed in the Soviet scheme. 

But the success of our generous American experience in 
higher education, of which you students are a part, poses 
its own problems—and dilemmas can be discerned in which 
new American devisions must be made. Some must be made 


within the halls of our own Minnesota legislature. 
Is college education in our country as productive as it 
Are all who can profit from it gctting it? How 


could be 
far do we desire, and can we afford, its expansion? 

Considering the large numbers of young people in our 
colleges and universities, it would seem that the doors of 
opportunity for higher education are wide-open. But still, 
fewer than half of the most capable 25 per cent of all high 
school graduates now graduate from college. Only 6 out of 
10 of the potentially most promising 5 percent of high school 
graduates earn college degrees. 

The Commission on ‘Human Resources and Advanced 
Training’ which I mentioned, and which reports these facts, 
recites several reasons for this loss. Many young people lack 
the money to attend college. Others seem to lack the desire. 

Despite the smaller percentage of young people attending 
universities in Great Britain, the fact is that nearly 74 percent 
are aided by scholarships, mostly provided by Parliament or 
local governments. In Canada the figure is 14 percent. In the 
United States it is nowhere near even that figure. 

One American answer to the problem has been the short- 
range, partial one of educational aid to the veterans. Longer- 
range, there has been the productive prosperity of the Ameri- 
can economy, enabling far more families than elsewhere to 
send their children to college. But the most important Amer- 
ican answer to the problem of providing educational oppor- 
tunity has been the generous public support of the state 
universities, such as our own, with low tuition and fees. 

Even so, post-war inflation, the sudden burden of veterans’ 
enrollment bulge, the constant pressures of the public for 
new types of training and public services, the recognition of 
new needs for research in almost every aspect of human 
activity and affairs—all these have swamped the state univer- 
sities with heavy demands upon the public purse and have 
resulted in too large increases in tuition and fees to help 
meet the cost. 

In our country vastly more is invested in higher education 
than in any other nation—and yet it is interesting to know 
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that in 1950 the public treasuries of Great Britain and Canada 
provided larger percentages of the income of universities in 
those countries than was the case for the 568 leading colleges 
and universities of the United States. Im Great Britain the 
percentage from governmental grants was 70.6; in Canada, 
41.9; in our country, 24.3. 

It is significant also to remember that the more than two 
billion dollars required to operate the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States in 1950 represented less than one 
percent of the gross national product and income of the 
American economy. Far more than this we spent for tobacco 
and liquor and for recreation. 

And yet the total support, both public and private, of 
American higher education has been unmatched in amount 
by any nation in the world. And even though public ex- 
penditures of almost every other kind—for defense, for 
public welfare, for highways—have multiplied during the 
past three decades far faster than that for higher education, 
here in Minnesota (as in other states) the hard-pressed legis- 
latures are confronted with difficult decisions. 

For the tide is rising again—the rising tide of birthrate 
during the late 30’s and the years of World War II, with its 
effect upon college enrollments. 

You new students are the living proof, with your 10 
percent increase in this year’s Freshman Class. 

Students in American colleges and universities this aca- 
demic year now beginning will number 2,313,000, the U. S. 
Office of Education estimates. Within two years more the 
number will pass the peak of the ‘‘veterans bulge,” which 
was 2,455,000. Ten years from now it will exceed 3,600,000. 
Our own calculations indicate that by 1970—when many of 
you will have children of your own in high school, planning 
for college—there will be nearly 70 percent more young 
people of college age in Minnesota than now. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story. Decade by 
decade, in this century, not only the numbers but the pro- 
portion of American youth going to college has risen—and 
the ambition of parents that they go has grown steadly 
stronger. Asked five years ago by the magazine Fortune 
whether, if they had a son or daughter graduating from high 
school they would want him or her to go on to college, a 
vast cross-section of the American public from every walk 
of life said “yes.” Sixty-two percent said they would want 
their sons to go on; 50 percent, their daughters. 

No such percentages of young people are now in college, 
by any means—but the desire and demand are there. Asked 
also whether they favored the provision of federally-financed 
scholarships for students who could not otherwise afford to 
attend college, 56 percent of those answering the question- 
naire said “‘yes.”’ 

During three past sessions of the Minnesota Legislature, 
a Commission on Vocational and Higher Education has 
strongly recommended the provision of a modest number of 
state-supported scholarships for gifted and needful students. 
And a committee of the U. S. Congress right now is consider- 
ing whether to revive and reconsider earlier proposals for a 
system of federal! scholarships. 

Not only the problems of financing but also those of 
policy confront the American people in the face of this flood 
of oncoming youth. A committee of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture has already begun to grapple with these problems. 

To our own and the other colleges and universities in 
the state, both publicly and privately supported, this com- 
mittee has sent a questionnaire which asks for many facts 
and judgments: 

What are our present course offerings and degrees? What 
are our present admission polices—and what changes, if 
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any, do we plan when the larger numbers will press upon 
our gates? What will be our requirements then—in building 
space and facilities, in teachers and in support? Wherz is 
this support to come from? How large shall it be? 


Implicit in these questions is a new American, a new 
Minnesota dilemma, it seems to me. How far can the private 
colleges expand, or will they desire to expand? To what 
extent will the state university and the state teachers colleges 
be expected to absorb the burden of larger numbers? Or 
shall these larger numbers be absorbed by more junior colleges 
or other new types of post-high school institutions? Shall 
fees continue to be raised? Shall admission standards be 
tightened, limiting college opportunity to those only who are 
able to present top level high school records or pass stricter 
tests of college ability? 

These are important questions. They involve our Ameri- 
can aims and values, the kind of body politic we want 
education to produce. They will test the Minnesota faith 
which established this University more than a hundred years 
ago, and which has carried it forward to its present size and 
strength, its democratic diversity, its demonstrated produc- 
tivity and acknowledged distinction. 


For the support, and control, of education do shape a 
society, as the Russians are well aware. In America, beyond 
any other nation, we have believed that education and 
democracy are indivisible—and we have built our schools and 
colleges in that belief. 


The control of our schools we have never entrusted to an 
all-powerful central government, but have lodged it in the 
states and local communities. Higher education we have 
established and developed with even greater independence. 
From coast to coast the religious denominations have founded 


colleges of their faith; private | ype | and sacrificial 


support have built great independent universities and liberal 
arts colleges under the untrammeled control of devoted lay 
trustees and constituencies. 


Even the state-supported universities have been historically 
conceded a freedom and autonomy, which accounts just as 
surely as does the generous support given them for their 
integrity, for their enrichment of the social and economic 
order which maintains them and which, in turn, they help 
to strengthen and support. 


Not as part of the governmental machinery of the state 
were the great state universities conceived, but rather as 
agencies of society coordinate with government in the accom- 
plishment of democratic public purposes. In our own state 
this was spelled out constitutionally by making the governance 
of the University the responsibility—not of the elected execu- 
tive or the state legislature—but a body of twelve represen- 
tative private citizens, a Board of Regents, chosen by the 
legislature. 


This matter of management ties up with financing, and 
with policies of expenditure. 


With the growing cost of higher education, and the un- 
doubted still-heavier-to-come burden upon the taxpapers 
of all the states, the issue of institutional management can 
become acute. In some states the undesirable tendency of 
state officials and legislatures to seek more direct and re- 
strictive control is already evident. 

In our own state this issue is not new. More than a quarter 
of a century ago, the Supreme Court of Minnesota declared 
that “the purpose of the Constitution remains clear.” 

“It was,” the Court’s opinion said “to put the management 
of the greatest state educational institution beyond the dangers 
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of vacillating policy . . . and partisan ambition that would 
be possible in the case of management by either legislative 
or executive, chosen at frequent intervals and for functions 
and because of qualities and activities vastly different from 
those which quills for the management of an institution 
of higher education.” 

There can be, the University and its Regents fully recog- 
nize, no release from accountability to the people of the state 
in general, and to the legislature in particular, for the conduct 
of the institution and the responsible expenditure of public 
funds. But the responsibility thus constitutionally entrusted 
cannot be divided without confusion. There still remains to 
the legislature, of course, the decision as to what support 
the University shall receive and the selection of the Regents 
who will determine how this support shall be spent. 

I have mentioned this matter to illuminate the fact that 
the dilemmas for decision in a democracy are ever-recurring, 
anxious in their outcomes. 

So, too, on this campus to which you come, the problems 
of University self-government are under constant develop- 
ment, and revision. The University begins its new year under 
a new Senate constitution, with a redefinition of responsi- 
bilities among faculty, administration and students. 

There is new and larger recognition of student participa- 
tion in the management of student affairs. It is a hopeful 
step in the direction of more democratic integrity in this 
“republic of learning” which is the University. 

Along with it, I am told, student leaders have been dis- 
cussing the possible extension of their responsibility for 
student conduct and the possible establishment of some new 
type of student judiciary. Good progress in this area has 
already been made, and the willingness of students to take 
larger responsibility deserves encouragement, I sincerely 
believe. 

More than you might suppose, the attitudes of students 
toward the University, the public impression of their conduct, 
the seriousness with which they grasp the opportunities which 
the citizens and taxpayers have provided here—all these 
things enter into the picture which the public has of us. 

For students to speak a good word for the University to 
their parents and the neighbors of their home communities, 
for students to do good work here—these words and actions 
help to build public confidence more surely and more strongly 
than you can know. 

You are here to get an education, I suppose you would 
answer if I were to ask you why you have come. And the 
education is here for you to get, but only if you work for it. 

Speaking last spring at Emory University in Georgia, the 
distinguished historian and former president of this Univer- 
sity, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, recited to the students a little 
poem by John Masefield, the British poet and dramatist: 


“Sitting still and wishing,” the verses went, 
“Makes no person great. 

“The good Lord sends the fishing, 

“But you must dig the bait.” 


“The good Lord certainly sends good fishing when he 
opens to anyone the opportunities of a college education,”’ 
President Ford remarked, adding that “the student who de- 
serves them has only to dig the bait.” 


And finally, not only the education but the experience of 
University life I envy you, remembering my own. In this 
great hall you will hear distinguished speakers and great 
music. Shoulder to shoulder in the Stadium you will cheer 
on the team. From devoted teachers you will catch the con- 
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tagion of study and learning. Friendships will grow, to be 
cherished—some of them—all the years of your life. The 
meaning of loyalty you will learn and remember here, I 
deeply hope. 

“You must know,’’ as Dostoyevsky wrote in the epilogue to 
his imperishable story of ‘‘The Brothers Kamarzov,” and 
as my friend, President Howard Lowry of Wooster college, 
reminded his graduating class last June—'‘‘you must know 
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there is nothing higher and stronger, and good for life in 
the future, than some good memory. . . . People talk to you 
a great deal about your education, but some good, sacred 
memory . . . is perhaps the best education.” 


So, indeed, the memory of your education itself, and the 
place and people of that experience, may help to shape the 
richer course of your lives. That is my wish for the Uni- 
versity, and for you. 


Clearing the Issues in 
the Educational Controversy 


A GUIDE TO TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
DR. W. P. PERCIVAL, Deputy Minister of Education for the Province of Quebec 


Delivered before the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of Quebec, 
Montreal, Canada, October 8, 1954 


ing the educational systems of Canada and the United 

States. These criticisms have centered around two 
schools of thought that have been named Progressivism and 
Traditionalism. Unfortunately, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to explain the aims of either. I shell try, 
therefore, to outline these two systems and to do so merely 
in an expository manner without attempting anything in the 
nature of a polemic. 

The first thing to do, therefore, is to procure definitions. 
This is not too easy a task. Dr. Carleton Washburne, a lead- 
ing Progressivist, whom I know personally and whom most 
teachers know at least through the Winnetka plan, says that 
if anyone should know what Progressivism is he himself 
should. Unfortunately, though, he does not define it. 

Progressive Education is an attempt to get away from 
compartmentalism and alignment of the school studies as 
specified subjects. Its leaders think that the school and the 
social order stand too far apart and they wish to bring them 
closer together. They desire to reinterpret the values of life. 
These facts must be well understood. The central emphasis 
falls upon “the continuous reconstruction of experience.” 
This is opposed to all teaching by subject, instead of which 
the Social Studies are made the basis of classroom procedure. 

Progressive Education has as its tenets freedom, the devel- 
opment of initiative, self-reliance, individuality, and self- 
expression. It fosters purposeful learning, and connects itself 
with all phases of living. Its chief modern exponents have 
included such outstanding educators as W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Carleton Washburne, Ralph Tyler, B. H. Bode, Harold Rugg, 
and George Counts. Its aim is to develop the whole child, 
not merely his intellect. From this desire has sprung the 
“Child centered school” with the thesis that children must 
be tréated as children now and not merely as junior adults. 
In its view, the school should take over all that concerns 
the child. 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, one of the exponents of the new 
philosophy, a man who could handle a class of six hundred 
of more mature students at one time, states that, though the 
term ‘Progressive Education” took its status only in 1918, it 
seems historically justifiable to say that the movement began 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau’s “Emile” which was published 
in 1762, almost two hundred years ago. Rosseau’s ideas 
were incorporated but modified in those of Pestalozzi who 
established a school for ragged and vagrant children which 
ended in financial bankruptcy for him. The success of his 


Ps: some years past, much criticism has arisen concern- 


later writings attracted the government; and the influence 
of his school at Yverdon spread all over the world, his chief 
contribution being that the child needs development from 
within rather than control from without. Other outstanding 
men who followed in the footsteps of Rousseau were Johann 
Friedrich Herbart, who propounded a scientific method of 
learning and the Americans, Francis W. Parker, John Dewey 
and G. Stanley Hall. 

Everything for the pupils of Progressive schools begins 
with the study of human relationships and with life around 
them. ‘“The Social Studies” they say, “form the natural centre 
for developing social! understanding and aptitudes.” This 
contains the germ of a most important idea, but one which 
cannot be perfected in a few short years. 

This dependence upon the Social Studies is a novel approach 
for most of our Canadian teachers. That fact, however, must . 
be fully grasped by all who wish to understand what is 
known as Progressivism. 

In kindergarten and Grade I of Progressive Schools, the 
children are not only taught in the school but are also taken 
on excursions in the neighborhood so that they may gain 
experience of things at first hand. In Grade II they may study 
primitive culture such as that of the Navajo or Hopi Indians 
or the Eskimos. In Grade III peasant culture such as that of 
the Russians, Japanese, or Swiss may be the means of enlarg- 
ing their horizons. In the senior elementary grades, breadth 
of understanding may be taught as the child studies single 
economic problems. These may become the foundations on 
which to procure information concerning unemployment, de- 
pression, inflation, and such problems as those of production 
and distribution. As the maturity of the pupils increases, 
political and other problems may follow. 

In his exposition of Progressivism, Washburne is careful 
to explain that learning by the means outlined does not involve 
an absence either of collective or of systematic study. Such 
systematic study must, however, spring from the important 
current problems which arise as the various investigations 
are made by each class. 

Through such methods of work upon problems of day to 
day living, the pupil is expected to obtain an understanding 
of the history, geography, economics, political science, soci- 
ology and other major developments in various parts of the 
world. Arithmetic, spelling, writing and other skills become 
means towards the ends that the children desire to reach in 
their search to understand human relationships. 
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Shall I say then that Progressive Education is a democratic 
movement wherein the child is respected as a person who is 
encouraged to learn and make decisions of bis own. 

At its best, the Progressive school is one in which children 
are taught to cooperate, investigate and think. At its worst, it is 
one in which much time is wasted over trivalities and where 
misguided teachers imagine that their main duty is to keep 
children busy at something or other. 

These “worst’’ schools have been the subject of many 
attacks. Unfortunately, even the best schools have been 
grouped with the worst, the assumption in the mind of the 
uninitiated being that all the new schools are almost 
equally bad. 

The Traditional school is probably as hard to define as the 
Progressive school. There is indeed no such institution as a 
“Traditional school” as there is a “Progressive school.” Those 
who advocate the Traditional school do not tell us whether 
the tradition they mean goes back one generation, two genera- 
tions, to the dame school of two centuries ago or to the 
Greeks. One writer, however, has given the clue that the 
teacher with twenty years experience is a Traditionalist. So 
apparently the tradition does not go back very far and includes 
many of us. 

A fundamental of the Traditionalists is that all children 
must work upon a set curriculum. They set strict limits to a 
child’s freedom in school, advocate a much more rigid disci- 
pline, set high ideals of life and desire that children strive 
towards them. Its modern exponents are W. C. Bagley, under 
whom I did my major work at Columbia University, Thomas 
H. Briggs, R. M. Hutchins, and Franklin Bobbitt. 

Much is to be said for each of these two types of philosophy 
which, in the United States, have been dubbed ‘‘Lollipops 
versus Learning’’ by people who wish to ridicule the new 
philosophy. The Traditionalist believes that the school should 
stick to a restricted type of learning and not take over the 
functions of the home or the church. Traditionalism is thus 
diametrically opposed in essence to Progressivism. 

Shall I be wrong if I define Traditional Education as shat 
whereby knowledge shall be imparted to all members of a 
class more or less simultaneously through the development of 
skills in Reading, Arithmetic, Writing and other specific 
school subjects by means of a carefully laid down curriculum 
in each? 

If that is not a good definition, then, to paraphrase Wash- 
burne, I do not know what Traditionalism is. 


Two such distinctly different types of school can scarcely 
be expected to live peaceably side by side. Such a revo- 
lutionary innovation as the fully Progressive school cannot 
indeed be expected to be free from criticism. So great has 
been its appeal to the best in human nature, however, that 
schools operating on modifications of the principles enunci- 
ated sprang up in no small measure all over the United 
States. Naturally they were experimental. Naturally the 
teachers did not understand the theory fully. Naturally many 
introduced irrevelant novelties. So naturally parents and 
others grew alarmed at some of the strange procedures that 
their children reported. The criticisms which, to my knowl- 
edge, began about thirty years ago when I taught in the 
United States, were gentle at first. Unfortunately, the Pro- 
gressivists laid themselves wide open to criticism and to end- 
less misinterpretation and misunderstanding by writing: 
“The school must be transformed into a place where pupils 
go, not primarily to acquire knowledge, but to carry on a way 
of life.” That was a crass blunder of first magnitude. 

Four or five years ago the attacks became vitriolic. Led by 
H. J. Fuller, A. E. Bestor and S. E. Cairns, all then at the 


University of Michigan, the critics made many charges against 
the schools, the chief of which seem to be. 

1. The schools are neglecting the fundamentals. They 
allegedly do this when they mingle the subjects together by 
working through the “Social Studies.” 

2. Frills and fads have taken the place of the more tradi- 
tional subjects. Vocational courses, health and hygiene etc., 
are placed in this category. 

3. Drill has been abolished i,  avor of so called easy 
methods of learning and “soft pedagogy.” 

4. Discipline has been replaced by methods which induce 
law breaking and lead to juvenile delinquency. 

The Progressivist, in his turn, claims that traditional schools 
have unfortunately not been modified by the findings of 
modern psychology and that self expression is unnecessarily 
crowded out of them. They also claim that the “Traditional 
school continues to extend its curriculum beyond the func- 
tionally justifiable aspects of a real or imagined completeness.” 
But completeness is never reached, they claim, and thus pupils 
lose interest, become confused and drop out of school. To 
overcome these bad features, they say, it is essential that a 
child be able to use what he learns, at least in some degree. 
This the Progressivist claims is the natural method of learning. 

It is most unfortunate that the critics, when attacking the 
progressive schools, do not restrict their attacks to the inno- 
vations of doubtful value in these schools. In my opinion 
they erred seriously when they attacked the conscientious 
educational leaders and the staffs of teacher training institu- 
tions whom they derisively term “experts,” ‘knights in shining 
armour,” etc. Many of them are so woefully ill informed 
as to believe that all the faults in the educational world 
began with John Dewey, who is alleged to be the archcriminal 
of a line of misanthropes who are wilfully setting the feet of 
children on the downward track. These critics also blast 
pragmatism, quote snippets from the writings of the “ex- 
perts,” misinterpret them and speak of the educators as 
using “gobbledygook” an ugly term of ill meaning, coined 
by a Texan to represent the pronouncements of certain United 
States public officials. We have even had Canadians using the 
same methods of attack and almost mouthing the same 
language as those of their United States bellweathers. 

These criticisms have resulted in questionings by all who 
are seriously interested in education. Today we are again 
asking: What are the aims of education? How are these 
aims to be attained? I think it reasonable to say that, in our 
present stage of undeveloped scientific knowledge, no one 
knows all the answers to these very pertinent questions. 

All the sciences have had their period of infancy. Until 
three or four short centuries ago, it was believed that the 
world was flat, that the moon had a smooth surface and was 
self luminous, and that a body five times heavier than another 
fell to the earth five times faster than the lighter and so on in 
other proportions. The engineer does not know all he should 
know about his trade; so we still have bridges collapsing 
and aeroplanes falling. The dentist does not know all about 
teeth but he no longer thinks simply of pulling a tooth when 
a patient tells him that one hurts. The day of the witch 
doctor has passed; the practicing physician does no more 
blood-letting and does not amputate every infected iimb. 
In no profession do the skilled persons yet know all the 
answers. The fact is that all the sciences, despite all their 
advances, are still in swaddling clothes. Only in the educa- 
tional world do the critics pose as possessing all knowledge. 

In company with the inquiring minds in other professions, 
schoolmen and schoolwomen are not neglecting research work. 
In this most difficult of all sciences where the intricacies of 
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that most complex of all organisms, the human mind, is 
concerned, thousands of experiments are being performed. 
Professor W. S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, estimated 
some years ago that 2,500 research studies have been carried 
out in the field of reading alone. I saw a recent statement that 
doubled that number. It has been estimated that during 
this century the total number of investigations in the whole 
field of education has been about 100,000. 

We in Canada are not idle in research work and investi- 
gation. All our Departments of Education and the provin- 
cial associations of teachers have standing sub-committees on 
curriculum and all kinds of surveys that meet several times 
each year. 

Much information is available to help the educator. Ac- 
cording to leading psychologists, about seventy per cent of all 
Americans have I.Q.’s below the minimum required to do 
good college work. Again, the ultra clever and the much below 
normal constitute about four per cent of the entire school 
population. How then can we expect all pupils to produce the 
same brand of work? How can they all be expected to write 
equally well, to spell equally well, to know two languages 
well, to solve difficult mathematical problems with the same 
degree of accuracy, or even to have the same tastes or the 
same inclination towards school work? 

One of the greatest problems before the educator is this 
one of individual differences. What to do with the ultra- 
clever and the much below average has by no means been 
settled. Though a little has been done for the retarded 
child, no serious decision has yet been made as to the best 
that can be done for the very bright child. What happens is 
that individual teachers do what they can for the individuals 
in their classes, and that often ends the story. 


Some of the many other facts discovered are worth record- 


ing at this point. For example, in a normal class of five 
year olds there is a spread of four years in their Intelligence 
Quotients. That is, some pupils will be normal; on the high 
side some will have the ability of seven year olds; on the 
low side, some will have but three year old ability. When 
five and six year olds are in the same class the spread will 
be from three to eight years in the mental level. Thirty years 
ago it was discovered that one of the greatest causes of failure 
in the elementary grades was immaturity. Owing to.conditions 
of our society, however, we have not been able to apply the 
remedies to the full. Aptitudes differ as does intelligence. 
No wonder we need well trained teachers for the lower 
grades! And so in the higher grades also! 

The science of psychology is young. Though going back 
some seventy five years it has reached the stature of a science 
only in our day. All the findings in such a complex field 
cannot be right. Likewise the science of pedagogy is young. 
Not all pedagogical problems have been solved. I feel that 
the schools are attacked in part because too much is expected 
of psychological and educational research in too short a time. 
We do not know which method of teaching is best and what 
kind of discipline will produce the best results. Given the 
opportunity and the time to experiment and to learn more, 
I feel sure that our research students will come up with results 
for the betterment of children just as scientists have improved 
their statements of the laws of Nature, and the treatment 
of their subjects. 

The crux of the whole matter, however, is deeper than 
this. It lies in formulating a correct philosophy of education 
based on a sure knowledge of all the facts. A philosophy 
of education is merely a statement of what those competent 
to judge think the principles underlying an educational 
system should be, just as a Law of Nature is a statement of 
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how leading scientists think Nature works. Such statements 
give rise to ——- Because of his theory of falling 
bodies, Galileo deemed it prudent to leave his native city 
of Pisa. Many others have suffered for their philosophical 
beliefs and statements. Galileo's correct statement permitted 
true scientific progress, as do others in their respective spheres. 
If our educational philosophy is incorrectly written—the 
plans and procedure of our teachers will be warped and our 
pupils misguided. If, however, our philosophy is correctly 
stated, sound procedures can follow, for both teacher and 
pupil will be on firm ground. As Galileo needed to experi- 
ment with the swinging lamp, and from the leaning tower 
of Pisa, so we need further experimentation on which to 
frame a truer statement of educational philosophy. 


Though written differently and interpreted differently by 
teachers throughout Canada, there are certain traits common 
to the current philosophy of all the Canadian provinces. So far 
as I know, there is no strictly “Progressive’’ Province. Some 
lean towards the old, some towards the new. In general, I 
think it may be stated that the Eastern Provinces bear towards 
the Traditional and the West towards the Progressivist, but 
all the provinces have made wise selections from each. 

Now that we have outlined the problem, let me say that 
I know of no school in Canada that has founded all its 
teachings upon those of the extreme Progressivists. In fact, 
I know of no school in Canada that has gone as far in its 
extremes as some schools elsewhere. On the other hand, the 
teaching and the methods have been modified so that I think 
I can safely say that, though still following set curricular 
patterns and teaching subjects in the traditional manner, 
every one of us has been affected in greater or lesser degree 
by those great philosophers and teachers whose beneficent 
influence has come down to us during the past two hundred 
years. 

Since none of us here subscribes to Progressive education 
as defined, we shall probably not wish to be aligned with 
Progressivism but ait an will prefer to speak of progress 
in education. For my part, I believe that real progress has 
been made, even by those who consider themselves Tradi- 
tionalists. I believe, for example, that great progress has 
been made in our schools by reason of the qualities of heart 
and mind of our teachers, and by the sincerity of our School 
Boards. I am confident also that many of our school pro- 
cedures have been modified for the better under the influence 
of those liberalizing educational movements that have devel- 
oped particularly during the past half century. 

Almost everything bad is urged against our youth in some 
quarters today and almost all because of the alleged evil 
influence of the school. Pupils are termed, lazy, sloppy, 
pampered, ‘‘soft’” and, in the alleged words of a Superin- 
tendent of Education in the United States, ‘unable to put up 
with any physical strain.” This is the common type of 
omnibus accusation hurled without great depth of thought 
at youth and at the school. Fortunately youth does not 
knuckle down too easily to such wrongful accusations. 

Something or someone always seems to pop up at the right 
time to vindicate youth. -During the war the youth of Eng- 
land participated with the middle aged and old in rescuing 
the beleagured and despairing troops of Dunkirk under the 
most withering and devastating fire. The youth of Canada 
landed in Normandy; others in ships protected the landings 
of the troops there on D day and subsequently, even though 
they knew that they themselves were “expendable.” Through 
the day and the night they toiled at their dangerous allotted 
assignments. Our boys in the Air Force expended themselves 
that we might live, and came out of it with a glory that 
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thrilled the world. Were such lads “unable to put up with 
any physical strain?” And a month ago a young slip of 
a Canadian girl, sixteen year old Marilyn Bell, a Grade X 
school child, stayed in the frigid waters of Lake Ontario 
swimming for over twenty-one hours. This she did without 
a drop of protecting oil. And all the while the critics of 
youth sat in their rocking chairs dreaming of the sparkling 
days of their own enchanting youth! 

What shall we say of the future in education? I feel so 
sure of many things that I am going to be bold enough 
to recite some in the hope that they will help our mutual 
thinking. These ideas are based on the premise that the 
statesmen of all countries will be wise enough to avoid major 
catastrophies of their own making: 

1. Present trends in education, as we know them, will 
continue. As in other professions, education has it con- 
servatives, moderates and experimenters. These will go about 
their work as they see fit. This is all to tle good. These 
forces all have their place, and it is difficult to say which 
is the most important. Naturally the experimenters meet 
with the greatest resistance, but they provide the lubricants 
which keep the wheels of progress in motion. We need 
not fear these forces at all because the others will apply 
the brakes. 

2. All alarmists and malcontents notwithstanding, there 
will be no immediate revolution in education. All history 


shows how long a time is taken to effect any changes what- 
ever. Some of the major changes in education have taken 
many years to develop—and they have not come into fuil 
fruition yet. What we shall see is a continuing evolution, 
for forces throughout the world are constantly striving to 
give to children a progressively better deal to make their 
lives happier as children and to prepare them better to meet 


the hazardous days ahead. 

. 3. Life in the future will be much faster moving than 
that of today. The emotional strain will be more severe. 
The school, therefore, must play a leading part in striving 
to — children for this faster moving age. As the home 
must lay the foundation through protection and love, so the 
school must receive the pupils as individuals and treat every- 
one with kindness. This element of kindness which is now 
a characteristic of the school must never be diminished. A 
huge debt of gratitude is due to the present generation of 
teachers who, from the kindness kindled in their own hearts, 
have extended the feeling to the pupils in their classes. 

4. The problem of discipline will always be a major one. 
Since most adults appear to find difficulty in distinguishing 
between freedom and license, one must not expect immature 
children to restrain their animal desires on all occasions. 
The school must, however, cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
forces of law and order to impress upon children the neces- 
sity for right conduct and right living not only in school 
but also on the street. The golden rule must play a larger 
share in the minds of future generations if peace and 
happiness, truth and justice are to prevail. 

5. The schools will always be centres of intellectual de- 
velopment. They now are and I foresee no possibility of their 
losing this prime function. Though necessarily essential, 
however, the development of the mind of the child is not 
the only function of the school. Teachers and parents are 
well aware of this and are active accordingly. 

6. The days of the narrow school curriculum have gone, 
never to return. The schools of the future, far from reducing 
their offerings, will present an even greater number of courses 
that ,will appeal to the varied interests and abilities of chil- 
dren. It is my opinion that though the basis of education in 
Canada will always remain intellectual, a place must also 
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be found in school life whereby all the other good character- 
istics of human nature will also be developed. 

7. Children at the extremes of the intelligence scales will 
be much better cared for in the schools of the next half 
century. Greater provision will be made for the very bright 
and for those of duller mental qualities. 

All people do not possess the same talents either in 
number or kind and so all cannot proceed at the same pace 
or reach the same goals. It is inevitable also that all will 
not have the same inclination towards hard work. There 
will always be the proverbial hare and the slow moving 
tortoise. Unfortunately within a school system sleep, either 
literally or figuratively, is frequently induiged in by the hares 
and, on the contrary, there seems to be something within 
the tortoises which keeps them going. We must see to it 
that the hares are kept fully awake. The fact is that, in this 
life, the race is to the strong, to the alert, to the vigorous, to 
the persistent. The school must recognize these factors and 
forces in increasing measure, and | sonar more and more 
to make suitable provision for the individual differences. The 
doctrine of treating everybody alike must not apply in this 
respect. 

Classes or divisions of classes for pupils of different mental 
ability will be by no means ironclad. Entrance and exit will 
be allowed. Some children will not be able to stand the pace 
or will not desire to stand it. Others will raise their stature 
and strive to get with the more select group. 

8. Greater care will be taken to preserve the health of 
pupils and to remedy their physical defects. The measures 
now taken to preserve the eyesight of pupils by providing 
good natural and artificial light are one incontestable proof 
of the care for the young exercised by the present genera- 
tion of adults. These will be extended in other directions. 
If the universities consider that they mfust have half million 
dollar winter centres for powerful young men and women, 
how much more essential is it to provide adequate playing 
space for growing boys and girls? 

9. Teaching will become an increasingly respected pro- 
fession. Barring major catastrophies in Canada, the day of 
the grossly underpaid teacher has vanished forever. Just 
as there is no comparison between the underpaid, poorly 
educated teacher of questionable habits of seventy-five years 
ago and the cultured lady and gentleman of today, so the 
teacher of the future will compare only with the best of 
that day. 


10. The state will pay an increasingly large part of the 
expenses of the school. The inequalities of local systems of 
taxation will thus tend to disappear. I trust, however, that 
governments will continue to look to the local people to 
play a large part in the effective managment of‘their schools. 

11. Research studies will be continued and more effectively 
utilized for the improvement of school programmes and 
pupil ability. 

12. Schools will be affected adversely by the increasing 
amounts of leisure time available to parents unless adequate 
measures are taken for the protection of youth. The desires 
of parents to have their children with them on leisure pur- 
suits will work against the school purposes. It is not too 
early to discuss measures to protect youth in this respect. 

13. The need for trained teachers will increase in greater 
proportion than the school enrolment as far ahead as I can 
foresee. That is, as our general population increases, there 
will be an inevitable increase in school population. More- 
over the public is conscious of the growing demand for 
smaller classes. Notwithstanding all other considerations, 
the problem of the education of youth is secondary only to 
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those of food, shelter and clothing. The need for teachers 
will therefore grow continually. 

14. People will be more and more education conscious 
with the years. The day when education stopped at Grade VII 
has passed in our time. Almost all parents now desire high 
school education for their children. The day was when the 
possessor of the B.A. was rare. Fifty years hence holders 
of the Ph.D. degree will be very common. 

15. Care will be taken to diminish the number of “drop 
outs,” those boys and girls who impoverish society so much 
by failing to develop as they should. It is almost inevitable 
that when children drop out of school they become a loss 
both to themselves and to their country. Means will be 
discovered to help these children, lame for one reason or 
another, over the stiles they need to cross. School policies in 
our own day have done much to save such children. 

16. The philosophy of education will be revised and 
strengthened. The ‘‘whole child” and the individual will be 
cared for more adequately. The educational philosopher is 
playing with the world’s most precious asset, the growing 
child. The best brains everywhere must be rallied for his 
best development. 

17. School men and school women will continue to im- 
prove procedures. Learning cannot continue at the snail’s 
pace. There will be so much more to learn in this new ABC 
(atomic, bomb and chemical) age that procedures for learning 
must be everlastingly refined if children are to get out of 
school before they are old enough to be wheeled out. Then 
streamline procedures will not only be essential but will 
be demanded of teachers. 

18. The schools will keep reasonably up to date. As they 
have made use of radio, film strips, moving pictures, public 
address systems and tape recorders, and as they will shortly 
participate in television experiments, so school men and 
women will make use of any other machines or gadgets that 
the genius of man may devise which will help pupils to do 
more effective work. 

19. Schools will continue to be happy and useful places 
for children to attend. The great philosophers of the past 
will have increasing influence as the years go by. Though 
the followers of John Dewey have often strayed from the 
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goals towards which he led, he himself will take his place 
among the great philosophers of all time. The fact is that 
the attitude of children towards school has changed from 
that of indifference or even dread to that of love of school. 
Their eagerness to go to school and to cooperate in the work 
of the school is a triumph of this twentieth century. In other 
quarters, scientists are producing instruments for the destruc- 
tion of mankind. The school, on the contrary, organized so 
highly as it is, is probably the most powerful force aiming 
at the betterment of man. The product of the schools of the 
future, brought up in such an environment, will direct their 
efforts increasingly towards the improvement of all the world. 
* * * 

When their salaries were raised two years ago teachers 
received a shot in the arm. At that time, their morale was 
at a low ebb. Teachers felt that they belonged to the for- 
gotten profession and many of them were so discouraged 
that they were incapable of giving to the school the best 
they had. Many indeed with families had to get work out- 
side to keep the wolf from the door. 

With the increase in salaries, however, the courage of 
teachers returned, their step acquired its former spring, their 
hearts were lighter, the old spirit revived, and the former 
warm atmosphere returned to the classroom. | 

Teachers should never let their spirits get down. They 
should never become too discouraged in the classroom. They 
should never stagnate but always look up. They should never 
knock down for the sake of knocking down. 

The large majority of our boys and girls are grand. They, 
however, need the inspiring presence of the teacher daily. 
No real teacher who loves his work can ever sink too far 
into despair, but should always keep a level keel. When 
accusations come, teachers should face them. Teachers are 
working with the most complex organisms God ever made. 
His secrets will not all be revealed in a day. It will be a 
long time before all the mysteries of the mind and heart 
of that delightfully interesting but most complex and intricate 
being, the child, will be known. Meantime we must work 
on and help with research to the best of our ability. In due 
course we shall develop a reliable system of educational 
procedure. 
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which I feel at having been chosen to receive the 

honor of this award is greatly increased by the fact 
that Mr. Byrnes is receiving it at the same time. His wisdom 
in world affairs has guided us through some of our most 
anxious moments. I remember well meeting him in Paris when 
he was Secretary of State. It was at the time of the Second 
Council of Foreign Ministers in the spring of 1946. He told 
me then that the increasing restrictions on world trade were 
giving him grave concern and that he felt that it was most 
important to bring about the formation in the United States of 
a committee of leading businessmen and bankers, representing 
all parts of the country, to study this problem and to make 
recommendations to the United States Government regarding 
what could be done to combat this trend. Subsequently the 
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President, upon the recommendation of Mr. Byrnes, created 
such a committee and I had the privilege of serving for sev- 
eral years as its chairman. It was a pleasure to work under 
Mr. Byrnes during that time and it is a pleasure to share with 
him tonight the honor which you are conferring on both of us. 

I have now spent almost two years in London. In the 
course of these two years I have had the privilege of observing 
at very close ranze a truly extraordinary series of American 
diplomatic successes. Under the wise guidance and leadership 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles the 
United States has been cast more and more in the role of a 
good partner in the fellowship of nations. 

The Korean War was fought by us in that spirit of part- 
nership against aggression which gives the United Nations 
meaning; and the Armistice which came at last was the result 
of long and concerted effort by the free nations. 
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In this spirit of partnership we were able to assist Great 
Britain and Egypt in the final settlement in regard to the Suez 
Canal Base. 

In this same spirit we also played a helpful part in the 
conclusion of the Iranian oil dispute. 

The Manila Pact, and the ringing Pacific Charter that was 
signed there, were twin landmarks. The Pact was a firm step 
in collective self-defense in Southeast Asia and the Charter 
was a bold proclamation of the principles of self-determina- 
tion, self-government and independence in that part of the 
world. 

And now, within the last few days can be added the 
truimphant conclusion of the Nine-Power Conference and the 
signing of the Trieste Agreement. 

The pact that was signed at the Nine-Power Conference is, 
I believe, the best arrangement for the security of Western 
Europe that could be found after the rejection of EDC. Out 
of the vacuum that the collapse of EDC created, and the 
anxious month that followed it, has emerged a workable plan 
for the sovereignty and rearmament of Germany and a hard 
core of unity at the center of the North Atlantic Community. 
The successful work of the architects at London has been 
crowned by the approval of the German Bundestag and—just 
the day before yesterday—by the approval of the French Na- 
tional Assembly. 

During the whole period of the conference Great Britain 
and the United States worked together in the closest fellow- 
ship. We rendered support to our great ally, who had taken 
the initiative in finding a plan to fill the vacuum created by 
the rejection of EDC. 

Because the collapse of the EDC plan was a collapse from 
within, Mr. Dulles wisely felt that the initiative for new pro- 
posals at the Nine-Power Conference rested with the European 
nations there. But his statesmanship helped to guide the con- 
ference over many shoals. 

Trieste was also essentially a European problem, a nine-year 
fever spot where the territorial wishes of Italy and Yugoslavia 
appeared irreconcilable. But a long year of discussions and 
conferences, in which Great Britain and the United States 
assisted, finally brought about a compromise, and one more 
danger spot has been removed. 

All of these events that I have enumerated will cause no 
comfort to the Soviet. The partnership of free nations has 
been tremendously strengthened by these achievements. 

And now to speak of more immediate business. 

As members of the Board of Trade in the largest port and 
the leading commercial center of our nation, you are vitally 
concerned with the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. As American Ambassador to one of the world’s great 
trading nations, I have been impressed anew with the enor- 
mous importance of our economic relations with the rest of 
the world, not only in the economic sphere but in the political 
and military spheres as well. 

The phenomenal growth of our country and its transforma- 
tion in so short a time from a new under-developed continent 
into the greatest economic power on earth have caused our 
foreign trade relations to become a problem of extraordinary 
urgency. 

I believe that an increasing number of our people, and 
particularly of our business community, has become aware of 
the problem and clearly understands where the solution lies. 
And we are indeed fortunate that today we have in the White 
House a President who 4as this clear understanding. 

To meet the needs of the times, the American people should 
have as one of their main objectives the promotion of the 
highest possible levels of international va 

As a nation devoted to the ideal of free, competitive enter- 
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prise, we have a natural leaning toward a world in which 
trade is conducted on a multilateral basis, in which there is 
no discrimination between sources of supply, in which every 
businessman has a chance to trade according to his choice and 
his capabilities, in which there is a minimum of government 
interference, and in which currencies are freely convertible. 
We all know that these conditions will not be created unless 
the U.S. is prepared to take a hand in bringing them about. 

That is why I believe the recent recommendations of the 
President's Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, headed 
by Mr. Clarence B. Randall, should be adopted. They consti- 
tute a hardheaded practical program designed to fit smoothly 
into our American economy and to further the national 
interest. 

We must not let ourselves be deluded into thinking that 
anything we do in this direction is merely for the benefit of 
other people or is designed to save the whole world at our 
own expense. Quite the contrary. A liberal foreign trade 
policy for the U.S. is dictated by the intelligent self-interest 
of the American people. It will certainly help other free 
nations and it will certainly strengthen the bulwarks of free- 
dom everywhere. But it is equally essential for our own 
increased prosperity here in America and for the ultimate 
security of our own land and our way of life. 

Since I have been in London I have had it brought home 
to me time and again how direct and sharp are the effects of 
our foregn trade policy on our own ecenomic welfare in the 
United States. 

Large numbers of Americans count on export markets for 
their livelihood and their standard of living. In agriculture 
alone we have about 40 million acres representing from 10 
to 12 percent of the nation’s agricultural output, whose 
harvests go into the export trade. There are many American 
factories that sell their manufactures throughout the world. 
President Eisenhower has pointed out that the jobs of more 
than four million of our people depend on foreign trade. 

It is an elementary fact of economic life that if we expect 
to receive dollars in payment for our exports, we have to make 
those dollars available abroad. 

What does this mean? It means simply that if we restrict 
our imports under the theory that we are protecting America, 
and the American standard of living, we are in fact doing 
exactly the opposite. Restriction of our imports means re- 
striction of our exports. And that can mean reduced employ- 
ment and living standards not only for the many Americans— 
farmers, manufacturers, workers—depending on exports, but 
of the American consuming public as a whole which has to 
pay higher prices for its pad 

This point strikes you with much more force if you are 
sitting, as I do, in London at one of the points abroad where 
America buys and consequently is able to sell—or, sometimes 
unfortunately, where America does not buy and consequently 
cannot sell. 

Day after day in London we in the Embassy have visits from 
Americans anxious to sell their products in the U.K. and 
British Commonwealth. They want to sell automobiles, and 
hardwoods, and fruits, and many other U.S. products. They 
always get the same reply. “We like your ales We want 
them. But we do not have enough dollars. If we were able 
to earn the dollars, we would gladly buy from you.” 

And at the same time we hear from British businessmen 
of the diffrculties they encounter in our market, of delays in 
customs formalities, of high tariffs in many cases, of low 
bids rejected on the basis of our Buy-American requirements, 
and above all, of uncertainty because of escape clauses or 
other provisions of our tariff laws governing the conditions 
under which they may do business. 
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All these difficulties that are put in the way of foreign 
imports to the United States frustrate the foreign exporter. 
But at the same time they do something else. They frustrate 
the American exporter as well. Every time we stop a possible 
import, we lose a probable sale abroad. 

If we do not move in the direction of a more liberal 
trade policy, there is every likelihood that we will not stay 
where we are in foreign trade matters. We are more likely 
to move backward into the morass of greater restriction, 
narrow bilateralism and lower volumes of trade. These things 
have a momentum of their own, backwards as well as for- 
wards. Such a development could endanger our whole 
economy. 

It is a fact of great significance that one of the main 
factors which kept our recession last winter from getting 
worse was the maintenance of a high demand for our goods 
abroad. 

I believe the preponderance of opinion among American 
businessmen, farmers, labor leaders and economists today is 
tending increasingly to the view that a more liberal U.S. 
foreign trade policy is essential to our own national prosperity. 

But today there is an even more urgent reason—over and 
above economic self-interest—why we should follow the lead 
of President Eisenhower and support a higher level of two- 
way trade. It is this: The safety of our nation demands it. 

This is an entirely new development. And again it is due 
to the tremendous importance which the American economy 
has now achieved in the world picture. Our market is so huge 
that a small upward or downward movement in our imports, 
unimportant as it may be in relation to our total consumption, 
may mean the difference between prosperity and depression 
for many other countries. And if things go seriously wrong 
with our economy and if we do not behave reasonably, intelli- 
gently and fairly in the manner in which we handle our large 
share of world trade, economic havoc can be created in many 
places where it is to our national interest to see prosperity, 
stability and good will. 

In the world of today we must cultivate our friendships 
and strengthen our alliances. One of the most important 
factors in. this process is the manner in which we deal with 
our foreign nt 

There are three very specific reasons why a more liberal 
foreign trade policy is essential to the defense of the U.S. 

(1) If we provide a better market for our friends, we 
strengthen their economies. This makes a stronger foundation 
for their own defense efforts and makes their lands more 
immune from the enemy’s fifth column which feeds on eco- 
nomic difficulty. By liberalizing imports, we achieve this by 
trade, which benefits ourselves as well as the other countries. 

(2) Friendly countries that are denied access to the Ameri- 
can market must find markets elsewhere. Our enemies do 
not miss any opportunity to exploit our shortcomings. They 
say, “You see, you cannot trade with the United States. Trade 
with us, instead.’" To many who have found difficulty in 
trading with us, such as the Dutchman or Dane whose cheese 
or butter has been excluded from the United States, these 
words are bound to have their effect. Such offers have already 
had some serious effects, on American trade as well as on our 
common security. 

Now a certain amount of East-West trade may do no harm. 
It may possibly do some good. But it would become danger- 
ous if there should be too great a dependence by smaller and 
weaker countries in Europe and the East on Soviet markets 
for their prosperity and ecenomic existence. 

(3) As the strongest nation in the partnership of the 
free world, it is vital for the United States to keep the confi- 
dence of the nations to whom we are allied and on whom we 
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depend. Time and again we have taken the initiative in sug- 
gesting and working out action which later on has been 
successfully taken by the free nations in concert. But I would 
be less than frank with you if I did not say that every time 
we seem to doubt or waiver in the adoption and continuance 
of a firm liberal trade policy for the United States, we sow 
the seeds of doubt in the minds of other countries as to our 
dependability as a leading partner. Every time the Buy-Ameri- 
can act is enforced to favor the purchase of some higher- 
costing American equipment over a lower foreign bid, it 
causes only a small ripple of interest on this side, but I can 
assure you it creates waves of headlines and criticism, resent- 
ment and bitterness in the country affected overseas. The cost 
of this kind of so-called protection for a single American firm 
is terribly great to our nation as a whole. 

That is why I would so strongly endorse the recommenda- 
tion of the Randall Commission to amend drastically such 
discriminatory legislation. 

And that is why I believe so deeply in the wisdom and 
necessity of our adopting promptly the rest of the foreign 
economic policy which has been put forward by President 
Eisenhower. 

Since the war, in addition to helping other countries mili- 
tarily and financially to regain their strength, we have taken 
the lead in trying to develop sound trade rules based upon 
the principles of private enterprise, free competition, indi- 
vidual intitiative, and equal opportunity. We have preached 
this gospel fervently to the rest of the world. I believe that 
we as well as others should live up to it. 

One important step we can take is to enable the United 
States to play its full part in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), which provides a framework of world- 
wide trade rules. 

Our participation has been partially clouded by the fact 
that Congress has neither approved nor disapproved the 
GATT. Nevertheless, its rules have been largely accepted as 
the rules of international trade. The countries which are 
parties to it have met frequently and have settled many trade 
problems which might otherwise have grown into trouble- 
some disputes. A remarkable atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and trust has grown up in GATT, which is poten- 
tially a great unifying force in the free world. Such under- 
standing and trust are especially necessary when, as at present, 
the Soviets are intensifying their “trade peace offensive.” 

Many countries are anxious to proceed with further nego- 
tiations for the reduction of tariffs. But no group of countries 
is willing to go ahead with any significant tariff action unless 
the United States can participate in the necessary negotiations. 
Until we adopt the President's proposal for cooperation in 
this field, we are not in a position to participate. 

There are other practical reasons why we should favor the 
promotion of a high ievel of world trade as widely as possible 
on a multilateral basis. About 85 percent of our imports are 
raw materials mainly from underdeveloped countries. There 
is also the special problem of Japan, which must be taken 
back into the Western society of trading nations on a fair 
basis so that she can again earn her living without unusual 
subsidies. To accomplish this, there must be a concerted effort 
in the free world to make room for perhaps an additional 500 
or 600 million dollars worth of annual Japanese exports dur- 
ing the next few years. 

I have just one other point to make. 

Never has the time been more ripe for action in this field 
than this present moment. 

Partly as a result of our own efforts and assistance, partly 
as a result of the energy and determination of the other 
countries themselves, many nations of the free world have 
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largely recovered from the effects of the war. Their currencies 
are more stable, their production is once again forging ahead 
beyond the pre-war levels, their gold and dollar reserves are 
rising. The rationings and restrictions of wartime are being 
discarded one after another. There has been an increased 
swing toward economic freedom in many countries, particu- 
larly in the last two years. And many nations in Europe and 
in the British Commonwealth are beginning to talk seriously 
about convertibility and return to the healthy trade conditions 
which we all desire. 

But I think it is now clear that thé final steps will not be 
taken by many countries until they feel sure that we, too, will 
continue to move in the desired direction. 

It is encouraging to know that President Eisenhower is 
keenly aware of this situation and of the need for maintaining 
the present momentum toward freedom. In his letter to Mr. 
Harry Bullis of General Mills, some weeks ago, the President 
wrote: “The prudent widening and deeping of the channels 
of trade and investment by us will not only produce good 
results in themselves, but will encourage similar action by our 
friends abroad. That is the route to better markets and 
better feeling.” 
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And the President added: “It is my present intention to 
give high priority to progress in this whole field in planning 
for next year’s legislative program.” 

New developments and new needs are coming to the fore 
in large areas of the world. The free nations stand at the 
point of transition from emergency to long-term policies. 
What form these policies take will depend to a very large 
extent upon or national decisions in the months ahead. 

We cannot afford to miss this opportunity to take action 
in behalf of the economic welfare i our own people and the 
security of ourselves and our friends the world over. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that the American 
people support President Eisenhower in his efforts to move as 
rapidly as possible toward a forward-looking foreign economic 
policy. In this effort I think the business community has a 
special responsibility. Perhaps more than anyone else in our 
country, our leaders of commerce and finance, of industry 
and agriculture, can see clearly what we have to gain if we 
succeed and what we risk losing if we fail. 

With the peace and prosperity of our land so clearly at 
stake, I am confident we shall succeed. 
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"VE been asked to discuss “Material Distribution in 1960.” 

Boss Kettering and others of his magnitude have an 

enviable record of foreseeing engineering developments 
in the future. I’ve never considered such prophecies as a 
strong part of my stock in trade. My crystal ball gazing has 
been confined primarily to trends in the management field 
and an occasional $5 bet. 

I'd like to pinpoint the subject by addressing my remarks 
to the sub-title ‘The Trend Toward the Integration of Move- 
ment.” To do so, I'd like to speak for a moment in a philo- 
sophical vein. Later I'll — to become more specific. 

It seems to me that the word “integration” has particular 
significance in our day and age. It reflects the tenor of the 
times not only in the business world, as indicated by a grow- 
ing number of company mergers and reorganizations, but in 
our whole manner of thinking, both in science and industry, 
in schools and in plants. 

In earlier centuries, the total knowledge man had of the 
natural, social, economic and political forces governing the 
world was limited, by today’s standards. It was relatively easy 
for one person to know a great deal about many subjects. 
Thus it was that one man could make important discoveries 
in, or ‘contributions to, many different fields. Da Vinci, for 
example, was both the painter of the Mona Lisa and the in- 
ventor of the earliest prototypes of the airplane and the 
submarine. 

One man could be a successful farmer or merchant and also 
a distinguished artist, musician, inventor, philosopher or poli- 
tician. Examples in United States history are Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin. Both had a wide range of knowledge 
on a wide range of subjects. 

As the horizons of man’s knowledge and his control over 
nature and its forces widened, it became necessary for more 
and more men to spend more time on fewer and fewer sub- 


jects. Otherwise, it would have been impossible to uncover, 
study and evaluate the mass of detail in each field. For ex- 
ample, it’s the detail that permits electrical and magnetic 
theory to be translated into motors, generators and the hun- 
dreds of electircal appliances we use every day. 

The greater number of basic concepts upon which modern 
technology is based were first discovered anywhere from fifty 
to hundreds of years ago. Since then our time has been spent 
uncovering and evaluating the detailed ramifications of these 
concepts. Einstein's equation E== MC? was first published 
in 1905; the atomic bomb burst on the New Mexico desert in 
1945. Da Vinci theorized on the subject of aerodynamics in 
the late fifteenth century. Orville and Wilbur Wright actually 
flew the first plane more than four centuries later. 

The process of going from broad concept to detailed study 
is reflected in the growth of specialization among scientists, 
engineers, technicians and even management. 

Today, we're witnessing a change in emphasis from the 
specialization of knowledge to the integration of knowledge. 
Many educators believe that, regardless of one’s field of en- 
deavor, a man can do a better job after he has had a broader 
and fuller basic education than he can with a highly special- 
ized course of study. Even the ardent exponents of vocational 
and technical education admit the desirability of a curriculum 
broadened to include what was once known as “the humani- 
ties."” Researchers speak of the cross-fertilization of ideas that 
is borne out of knowledge in many diversified areas. 

We've come close to exhausting the stock of basic concepts 
inherited from previous centuries. We've pretty well mined 
the veins of knowledge uncovered by the great minds of his- 
tory. In our time, we must re-survey the particulars of science 
and technology and come up with new approaches and new 
ideas. But to develop the new broader fields of knowledge, we 
must again develop the versatile men of Ben Franklin’s day. 
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I didn’t come here merely to philosophize. Management, 
too, must learn to integrate its approach to planning for, super- 
vising and operating a plant or company. Only by developing 
a broader, more fundamental outlook can management free 
itself from the morass of piecemeal activity. Only then can 
imagination and creative thought be applied for the continued, 
successful growth of our industrial society. 

Here's an application of this approach to the problem be- 
fore us. 

Let's take any industrial unit that manufactures 1 product, 
whether it’s gaseous, liquid or solid. Such a unit is representa- 
tive of every plant in every industry that deals in tangible 
goods. Broadly speaking, every plant performs three identi- 
cal operations—operations which I'd like to call “operations 
on matter.” 

The “operations on matter’ are THE THREE “M's,” 
namely: Measurement—Modification—Movement. 

Measurement, the first ‘‘M,”” encompasses the quality and 
quantity control over a product or a process by the evaluation 
of dimension, weight, mass, composition, temperature and 
numerous other factors. Equipment used for ‘‘Measurement” 
can vary from a simple weight scale or foot-rule to complex 
mechanical or electronic instrumentation. 

Modification, the second “M,” encompasses changing the 
physical or chemical state or form of the gaseous, liquid or 
solid matter which constitutes the product. Modification, then, 
covers every step of the actual manufacturing process from 
raw material to packaged product. 

Movement, the third ‘'M,’’ encompasses the horizontal or 
vertical transportation of matter from all sources of supply 
to the plant, within the plant and from the plant to branches, 
warehouses, dealers and distributors, and eventually to the 
ultimate consumer of the product at the point of consumption. 

The three ‘“‘operations on matter’’—or the three ‘‘M’s,’”— 
sum up all the Sirect activities of any company in almost any 
production cycle. I have, of course, neglected such activities 
as sales promotion, advertising, market research, accounting, 
purchasing, engineering and others. This isn’t from a lack 
of appreciation of their importance but because they repre- 
sent a class of problems not specifically included in what I've 
tried to define as “‘an operation on matter.” 

Of the three, only Measurement and Modification upgrade 
matter. Only Measurement and Modification give matter 
greater value after it leaves the plant than when it entered 
the plant. Movement is at best a necessary evil to be avoided 
as much as possible. I'd like to repeat—"'Movement is at best 
a necessary evil to be avoided as much as possible.” 

It should be avoided because Movement is not of itself a 
productive operation. When you buy your wife a washing 
machine, you pay willingly for the Measurement and Modifica- 
tion that converted the raw iron ore, chemicals, copper and 
what-have-you into an ingenious labor-saving device. But the 
Movement expended on those raw materials, sub-assemblies, 
and final product add nothing to the usefulness of the washing 
machine—only to its price. Changes in Measurement and 
Modification which result in a more automatic or a better- 
designed product would tempt you to trade in an old machine 
for a new one, even if the new model cost more. A change 
in the Movement involved in its manufacture would be of no 
interest unless it resulted in a lower price. As far as you, 
the consumer, are concerned, washing machines can move by 
donkey or ox-cart, so long as you are not penalized by price. 

You may be interested to know that the science fiction 
writers have this Movement problem solved. As any reader 
of Astounding Science or Galaxy magazine can tell you, we 
shall, in the future, have matter transmitters. Just as you 
broadcast a radio or television program and receive it on your 
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radio or television set, so will all forms of cargo, animate and 
inanimate, be transmitted at the speed of light, 186,000 miles 
per second, from one point to another. Just put the package 
on the sending platform in London, press the button—zip— 
and it appears on the receiving platform in New York. After 
all, the whole universe is basically electromagnetic. Why not 
disassociate a turret lathe into its basic electromagnetic con- 
figuration—broadcast the wave pattern, and reassamble the 
lathe at a thousand miles distant! 

Science fiction aside, it seems logical that so much attention 
has been given to improving methods for Measurement and 
Modification of matter—the two operations that increase value. 
The latest fruits of scientific research are immediately applied 
to the betterment of manufacturing techniques. Automated 
equipment that takes a raw chunk of metal and delivers a 
precision-built, complex product—plants that take crude oil 
from the ground and convert it into a hundred and one widely 
differing, useful, products—all operate under the guidance 
of automatic devices. All make the processes involved in 
Measurement and Modification more efficient. 

But who has paid attention to Movement? Brute physical 
force is still being used for — and pulling, lifting and 
setting down, bringing in and taking out. In many plants it’s 
marked as a great advance when a lift truck is substituted 
for a hand cart! 

Let's look more closely at the general problem of Move- 
ment. If you'll recall some of your high school physics, you'll 
remember the concepts of work and energy. Heat energy is 
measured in B.T.U.’s, electrical energy is measured in joules 
and mechanical energy in foot-pounds. Work or energy is 
defined in physics as the product of force and distance—hence 
the term foot-pound. In everyday terms then, when a man 
lifts a 50-pound load a height of 5 feet, he’s expended 250 
rate of energy. 

The point of these remarks concerning high school physics 
is this. Every unit of matter converted into a salable product 
represents an expenditure of foot-pounds of energy equal to 
all the movements required for the manufacture and delivery 
of the product. That expenditure has as real a price tag as 
the raw material itself or the labor that goes into the manu- 
facturing process. 

The foot-pound energy cost of Movement may include the 
freight charges for incoming castings; the wages and operat- 
ing costs of the men and machines who unload and store 
incoming supplies; the wages and operating costs of men and 
machines who move supplies to and from storage, process or 
shipping. 

For a long time, the crucial cost factors in most industries 
were those relating to the actual manufacturing and produc- 
tion techniques—those steps covered by the terms Measure- 
ment and Modification I used earlier. Major savings were 
obtained by the substitution of tools for hand skills, power 
tools for hand tools, a continuous process for a batch process, 
and mass producing equipment for single-unit producing 
equipment. All of these substitutions were aided, of course, 
by the substitution of automatic controls for hand controls and 
automatic quality and quantity controls for once-laborious 
hand, eye, ear and nose controls. 

During this period of Measurement and Modification cost- 
cutting, Movement was relatively ignored. That’s not to say 
that no advances were made in the techniques of materials 
handling and distribution. On the contrary, industrial trucks, 
conveyors, cranes, chutes, tramrails, slings, belts, buckets in 
a bewildering array of models, shapes, capacities and design 
were developed and applied. The railroad industry developed 
special cars, the maritime industry special ships, the aviation 
industry cargo planes and the trucking industry trailers, de- 
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signed tu handle in bulk—solid, liquid and gaseous cargoes 
and freisht. 

You may feel that what I've just said is illogical. On the 
one hand, Movement is ignored, and on the other hand all 
of these developments are designed to speed movement. Both 
are true and I'd like to explain why. 

Until World War II, little attention was paid to materials 
handling and movement. Yet, essentially, all the technical 
know-how, all the engineering it takes to design and produce 
today’s materials handling and distribution equipment, was 
known during the thirties—and even in the twenties. As re- 
cent as fifteen years ago, the annual sales volume of the 
materials handling industry was less than fifty millions dol- 
lars. It’s now said to be in excess of a billion dollars. 

The reason for this phenomenal jump doesn’t lie in a 
radical change in our production methods, but in the greatly 
increased cost per foot-pound of, energy expended in Move- 
ment. 

At first, modernization of Movement was a hit-and-miss 
proposition. When situations arose where savings from the 
substitution of a machine for manpower, or the substitution 
of one machine for another, were so obvious as to hit manage- 
ment in the face—management approved that substitution. 

But twenty years ago if a plant superintendent were to sug- 
gest that engineers survey materials handling procedures for 
the purpose of introducing new methods and equipment, man- 
agement probably would have considered that particular super- 
intendent either fuzzy-headed and woolly-eyed or a crazy 
radical. 


The haphazard, piecemeal of materials 


development 


handling can be illustrated by the story of the development of 
the fork lift truck as told by a leading manufacturer of that 
equipment. The company got into the business, they claim, 


more by accident than by design. It had whipped up a three- 
wheel dump truck to handle waste materials in its own 
foundry. A customer saw the truck and wanted it for his 
plant. Soon a number of others expressed similar interest. 
This was back in the early twenties. In 1939, the company, 
by then a major producer of fork trucks, had a one and one- 
half million dollar sales volume. In 1952, this company sold 
85 million dollars worth of fork trucks, towing tractors and 
other materials handling industrial trucks. 

The story is probably indicative of the entire Movement 
field. Although Movement represents one of the three basic 
production-distribution operations of every company, it did 
not receive the intense development that Measurement and 
Modification received. Devices and equipment for Movement 
were adapted from whatever was at hand and pressed into 
service to meet the exigencies at hand. 

Managements, of course, were not altogether as blind as I 
may have made them sound. After all, savings, at one time, 
could be made faster and easier by modernizing production 
and manufacturing techniques. But three basic situations 
finally arose that changed the picture and resulted in the pres- 
ent vast materials handling industry. 

First of all, Measurement and Modification techniques 
reached a plateau: that is, production know-how was more 
than adequate to turn out both the necessities and luxuries 
of modern life. Further developments were more or less in 
the nature of refinements. Secondly, the war years demanded 
a revolutionary increase in the rate and speed of Movement 
of materials. Thirdly, and perhaps most important, labor 
costs shot sky-high. 

This brings us to recent years. Movement methods intro- 
duced under the spur of a wartime emergency have been 
permanently adopted and extended to help industry speed 
peacetime goods for our growing economy. As the economy 
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became more competitive, management faced the harder prob- 
lem of maintaining high rates of production at lowered costs. 
Enlightened management then began to appreciate what all 
of you have long known, namely, that the major area for cost 
cutting today is in Movement, not in Measurement or Modifi- 
cation. 

There has been a substantial amount of discussion about 
the importance of rapid amortization of capital goods, espe- 
cially machine tools, so that industry can continue to modern- 
ize. But the following relationship has not received its due 
consideration. If we take a company where 30 cents out of 
every cost dollar represents labor cost, only 1/3, or 10 cents, 
is apt to represent production labor—Measurement and Modi- 
fication labor. The other 20 cents is, in the main, labor 
expended on Movement. This is not an untypical ratio. 

It seems to me we can assume that many, if not most, manu- 
facturing companies can get a greater return for every dollar 
of capital investment by improving Movement than by im- 
proving Measurement and Modification combined. On the 
basis of the ratio I’ve just cited, a 10 per cent reduction in 
the cost of Movement will be the equivalent of a 20 per cent 
reduction in the cost of Modification and Measurement. And 
although I haven’t made detailed comparisons, my Own ex- 
perience tells me I’m on safe ground when I say that in the 
average plant the capital cost of effecting a 10 per cent cost 
reduction in materials handling—or Movement—would be 
considerably smaller than that needed to cut production costs 
by 20 per cent. In fact, I may go even further to say that 
whereas there exists a real possibility in many companies to 
reduce Movement costs 10 per cent, it would be difficult 
indeed to find modern plants where a 20 per cent reduction 
in production costs would be realized regardless of a manage- 
ment’s unwillingness or capacity to spend capital funds. 

Although the technique of Movement planning and opera- 
tion is in its infancy, full advantage should at least be taken 
of the equipment and know-how already available. Too many 
companies, and especially the smaller companies, are still in 
a relatively primitive stage of materials handling and move- 
ment. In the years between now and 1960, my theoretical 
target date, I doubt if there will be any radical changes in 
the field of Movement. Rather, we'll probably see the general 
level of Movement know-how rise to that of the most ad- 
vanced company today. 

To add to the discussion of materials handling in 1960, I 
must again return to the word integration. In the future, 
management will look upon Movement as equal in importance 
to Measurement and Modification. Rather than as a series of 
isolated handling problems, management will visualize the 
totality of movements, from supplier to plant, through the 
plant itself and from the plant to the ultimate point of con- 
sumption. And management’s plans will be based on that 
unified outlook. 

Management is presently accustomed to measuring and 
analyzing a company’s operations in terms of sales, finance, 
engineering and production, to mention a few. In the future, 
they may also use the dimension of Movement for analysis. 
All managements may someday chart the progress of the mone- 
tary equivalent of the foot-pounds of energy - unit of prod- 
uct, just as it is accustomed to chart dollars of sales or produc- 
tion costs. 

Perhaps we may see the rise of a new executive position— 
that of Manager of Movement. Upon him may rest the final 
responsibility of controlling the power, both from man and 
machine, expended on Movement. Under him he may have 
a Supervisor of Internal Movement, known today as the ma- 
terials handling engineer, and the supervisor of External 
Movement, known today as the traffic manager. As their 
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names imply, the Internal Movement Supervisor will be re- 
sponsible for all Movement operations inside the plant, the 
External Movement Supervisor all operations outside of the 
plant—by the common carriers, for instance. 

The Movement Manager and his team will coordinate their 
activities with the product design group, the production group, 
the packaging group and with their dealer and distributor 
organizations. In this way, all Movement, from the shipment 
of raw materials, through manufacturing and finishing opera- 
tions to shipment out of the plant and delivery to the ultimate 
consumer, will be patho ove as a whole. 

The shape, form and content of the raw materials, the 
design of the product and its components, the methods of 
manufacture and assembly, the type of packaging, the way it 
is warehoused or stored by dealer or distributor, all affect the 
energy expended on movement. 
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The Movement Manager and his staff will work closely with 
their opposite numbers in the transportation, enginering-con- 
struction and equipment fields on ways and means of solving 
their company’s Movement © omaorge 

Up to this point I've addressed myself to the changes in 
management's approach and thinking in the years ahead. But 
what of labor? 

It’s my contention—and probably not an original one—that 
one of the basic, long-range goals of civilization is the elimina- 
tion of work. But before biblical quotations such as “By the 
sweat of his brow . . .” are flung at me, let me give you my 
definition of work. Work is any activity that society requires 
or desires, but which, practically speaking, nobody enjoys 
doing. 

The great majority of least desirable activities—those neces- 
sary activities which nobody enjoys and which we call work— 
can be found in Movement. 

Few men can long look upon the expenditure of their own 
physical energies for the sheer task of moving matter as a 
satisfactory means of earning a livelihood. Exertion of brute 
force may suit an animal, but not a man. Operating a machine 
to perform movement is another matter entirely. Who of us 
really enjoy watching men with picks and shovels digging a 
ditch or carrying sacks or struggling with wheelbarrows? But 
look at the crowds of people watching a man operate a giant 
shovel or crane. The crowd secretly envies the operator's 
ability to wield such enormous power through the controls of 
his machine. While the pred may not want to be crane 
operators, they recognize a certain dignity and stature in the 
job—and it’s a feeling the operator himself senses. 

The man who pulls a rickshaw is a slave, but the engineer 
who runs a locomotive is a man to be envied. Both are 
involved in Movement. 

There’s no need to belabor this point any further. Just as 
Movement adds nothing to increase the value of matter, 
neither does it, in its primitive forms, add dignity to the man 
who must perform it. 

The integration, mechanization and automation of Move- 
ment, then, fall in line with the general progress of civiliza- 
tion towards the elimination of work. Man will then be able 
to serve himself and his community, not by the brute force of 
his muscles, but by the skills of his hands and mind. 

To get back to the present, I'd like to leave the thought 
with you that, in my opinion, the greatest single influence on 
materials handling between now and 1960 is likely to be the 
renaissance of the philosophy of integration. The ‘‘integrated”’ 
man is but a few steps removed from the “integrated” man- 
agement—and the “integrated” plant. 

Many of you may disagree with me and say that it’s the 
economics of production and distribution that will be most 
responsible for the continued growth of the field. I’m not 
inclined to argue this point. But I would point out that even 
a continued growth and a continued acceptance of scientific 
principles of materials handling would not, of themselves, 
insure the field the place in production that it deserves and 
will eventually attain. 

To get back to the Measurement-Modification-Movement 
analogy, we must work to the day when Movement is accorded 
the same status as the two other functions. I don’t think that 
day is far away. I believe we're beginning to look at a prob- 
lem or an object in terms of the whole, rather than in terms 
of its individual parts. And once management does that, it 
can’t help but realize the Movement—or materials handling— 
deserves more than an occasional second-look from a third 
vice-president. Otherwise, a lot of companies are apt to see 
their profit margins declining—and their more progressive 
competition pass them by. 





